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A NOTE 


The Indian Research institute has much pleasure 
to present before the scholarly world the first 
publication of its Linguistic Series — "Linguistic 
Introduction to Sanskrit" by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, 
Dr. Phil. (Munich), D. Litt. (Paris). The publication of a 
treatise such as this was a desideratum and Dr. Ghosh 
now removes this long-felt want. 

The only linguistic grammar of the Sanskrit Lan- 
guage is ^/ackernagel's "Altindische Grammatik", 
three volumes of which are still to appear. But even 
the volumes which we have before us are not such 
as can be easily understood by our students. The 
author of this book will consider his labour amply 
rqjaid if it can prepare our students for \/acker- 
nagel's great work. 

'^e have every hope that this short treatise will 
be a very useful guide to students of Vedic Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology and that this new pub- 
lication will evoke the same warm response from all 
lovers of Indology as our other previous publications. 


Dated, the 1st January 1937. J 

The Indian Research institute V (BAatuOM 

Calcutta. \ 




PREFACE 


In the following little book I have tried to present as 
clearly as possible what I think our University students can and 
should know of Vedic Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
and in this venture I have been largely guided by my teach- 
ing experience at the Universities of Dacca and Calcutta. 
At present in India the mediaeval commentaries are taught 
in the name of the Vedas and hardly any attention is paid 
to the texts themselves. The students leaving the Univer' 
sity therefore usually go away with the idea that the 
Vedic l^sis were either ignorant of grammar or did not 
care to follow its rules. 1 have tried to show in this book 
how much more complex than Patjini’s was the grammar 
followed by the l^sis, and how much we have to depend 
on the evidence of other cognate languages for an ade- 
quate comprehension of the forms and structure of the 
Vedic language. Students of Comparative Philology will 
find in this book, I hope, a dependable guide to the science 
through the medium of the Sanskrit language. 

If the twentieth century has brought any new idea to 
the science of linguistics, it is, 1 believe, that language is not 
a mere vocal substitute for ink and paper to communicate 
to others our thoughts and sensations. Language, we are 
beginning to realise, is above all a picture of the mind, and 
its ways are determined more by phonetic limitations than 
by phonetic laws. Within the boundaries set by these 
limitations the mind acts as a free agent, and lartguage is 
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created every time the conscious mind speaks. The 
battle<ry of "Ausnahmslosigkeit” can but evoke a smile 
to-day, for it can not even explain our phonology and not 
at all our ^ntax. But to build up a system of compsutitive 
phonology solely, or mainly, on the principle of phonetic 
limitations is a task attended with insuperable difficulties. 
I had therefore no other choice but to adhere to the tradi' 
lion created by the Junggrammatiker, later but slightly modi- 
fied. On one point of principle however I have dared to 
differ, — or at least to clearly indicate that 1 do so. 1 do not 
believe that a living organism that the language is can be dis- 
sected into convenient morsels and still retain its original 
character. Linguistic grammars divided into water-tight 
compartments such as phonology, morphology, syntax, 
therefore cannot but be misleading. For concatenation oi 
internal problems is one of the chief signs of life in which 
also the language participates. Could 1 have my way, I 
would begin with the bases and derive from them phono- 
logy on the one hand and morphology on the other. Bui 
that would be too radical a departure, unsuited to a "Lin- 
guistic Introduction". 

In writing this book 1 often missed the guiding instruo 
tions of my honoured teachers Professors WUst (Munich 
and Renou (Paris). Had it been possible for me to consul 
them on the many points that I would have liked to, thi 
book would have been surely much less imperfect than i 
is. Yet my debt to them is such that it is not mere courtes; 
which impels me to say, whatever good there may be ii 
this book is due to them and all the faults are mine. T< 
Professor Wackemagel I am deeply indebted for the gres 
kitovst be evinced in my work. After seeing some portioi 
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of this work he wrote to me, "Ihre Arbeit bringt etw&s 
ganz Neues nach Indien und macht eigentlich Epoche." 
Such warm praise from such high authority was indeed 
beyond my expectation. I can think of no higher recom* 
pense than that the book now completed might evoke the 
same warm approval from this greatest living linguist and 
Sanskritist. To Professors Suniti Kumar Chatterji (Calcutta), 
Prabadh Chandra Bagchi (Calcutta) and Sushil Kumar De 
(Dacca) I am indebted not only for constant encourage^ 
ment but also for lending me books out of their personal 
libraries. Lastly 1 place on record my deep gratitude to 
the Indian Research Institute, for taking up this book as 
the first number of its Linguistic Series. 
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INDO-EUROPEAN ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT. 

Some of the most important languages, living or dead, 
known to us are now generally grouped under the designation 
Indo-European. A great deal of uselsss controversy has raged 
over the designation to be attached to this group, but it has 
never been contested that the languages regarded as belonging 
to this group are characterised by a large number of common 
peculiar features. The linguists are prepared to go even one 
step further and state in categorical terms what in their 
opinion is the only possible explanation of these common 
peculiar features in such a large number of languages. They 
will say that however different these languages may appear 
to be they are essentially continuations of one and the same 
idiom under different circumstances, for the existence of 
which however no direct evidence is available. The cause 
of this differentiation is to be sought not only in the external 
aspects of life such as time and climate ; it may be inherent 
also in the subject speaking the language. Even under 
identical conditions of life two different persons carmot speak 
the identical language. For language is one of the forms of 
expression of life, however imperfect in this case, and it 
reflects the mind of the individual as determined by heredity 
and modified by experience. The same forms of speech 
evoked from different persons by the same circumstances 
symbolise as often as not emotions and sensations altogether 
different, and where this difference is sufficiently pronounced 
it may find expression also in the language. It is clear 
therefore that the hypothetical original idiom from which 
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the various Indo-European dialects are supposed to have 
originated, cannot but be a fiction. In fact neither is it 
claimed by modem linguists. The original Indo-European, 
as this hypothetical language is called, is but a convenient 
formula to cover an ensemble of individual idioms all 
slightly differing from each other, spoken by the individual 
members of the ancient Indo-European community. These 
individual idioms mark the first stage of disintegration of 
the ori^nal Indo-European, and subject to the laws of the 
growth of languages, which favour the development of 
certain tendencies into distinct types and make the rest 
conform to them, they gradually gave rise to the great Indo- 
European dialects of the historical age. It is proved to-day 
that definite dialect-groups were formed among the ancient 
Indo-Europeans even before their general dispersal had 
begun. 

The known Indo-European dialects may be conveniently 
divided into the following groups: (1) Indian ( the most 
ancient Indian language of the Indo-European family being 
Sanskrit ), (2) Iranian, (3) Armenian, (4) Albanian, 

(5) Slavic, (6) Baltic, (7) Greek, (8) Italic, (9) Celtic, 
(10) Germanic, to which now must be added (11) Tocharian. 
and (12) Hittite. All these languages are marked by certain 
common characteristics which distinguish them from the 
other languages of the world. But already at the dawn of 
history the difference between them was very great and some 
of these languages had changed so much that even for the 
modern linguists it was not easy to recognise their Indo- 
Eyropean character. The entire science of comparative 
grammar of the Indo-European languages has grown out 
of the study of the points of difference and similarity existing 
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between them, in the light of which the history and deve- 
lopment of every individual dialect is to be traced. Such 
a comparative study is at all possible however because 
although every language changes and develops in its own 
way, it always follows definite laws. Otherwise it would 
not be possible to trace the history and development of 
any language in the world. Comparison between the isolated 
facts of particular languages would signify little or nothing 
at all had they not been symbols for entire systems of 
facts in these respective languages. Thus the parallelism 
between Skt. dhharan and Gr. epheron would have 
remained a mere linguistic curio without any scientific value 
if it could not be proved that every point of difference 
between these two forms is paralleled by a vast number 
of similar instances in these two languages, or, in other 
words, that they are due to certain particular tendencies 
by which these languages are characterised. We know, 
for instance, that for every Greek e Sanskrit has an a and 
for every Sanskrit bh Greek has a ph. Once these particular 
tendencies ( or laws ) which account for the difference 
between these two forms are accurately defined it is possible 
to give an explanation also of their similarity which is 
much more striking in this case. In other words, it is now 
possible to postulate the approximate original form which 
resulted in Skt. dbharan on the one hand and Greek 
Spheron on the other under the influence of the divergent 
tendencies inherent in these languages. Thus it is customary 
to say that the original Indo-European proto-type of these 
forms was *ihheront. 

A large number of similar examples of correspondence 
between Sanskrit and Greek may be adduced to prove 
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their cximmon origin. In the same way a similar relation 
can be established between Sanskrit and every one of 
the other Indo-European dialects. But the correspondence 
is not equally clear in every case, for the laws of diverging 
taidencies cannot be defined with the same precision for 
all the languages and even in those cases where they can 
be defined with tolerable precision their normal action is 
often disturbed by analogy. Moreover, due to contact with 
foreign peoples, in every Indo-European dialect a large 
portion of the vocabulary was replaced by foreign loan-words 
and sometimes the entire phonetic structure of the 
language was changed. Thus the number of Semitic loan- 
words in Hittite and modern Persian is actually greater 
than that of words of Indo-European origin and there is 
reason to believe that the phonetic structure of Armenian 
is largely determined by the influence of the neighbouring 
Caucasian dialects, which however left its grammatical 
structure untouched. It is impossible to say whether 
the consonant shift of the Germanic languages is due 
to a similar cause, but it can be hardly doubted that 
the rise of the cerebral series in Sanskrit was possible 
only because of contact with Munda and Dravidian 
languages (we will have occasion to speak at greater length 
on this controversial point). In almost all the modern Indo- 
European dialects the accent has become predominantly 
expiratory to-day, although it is quite certain that the original 
Indo-European accent was predominantly musical. This 
fundamental change in the nature of accent had far-reaching 
effects on the development of Indo-European dialects, for it 
entailed the weakening of vowels in unstressed syllables as 
I in Latin and loss of final syllables as in Germanic and Celtic, 
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Herein also lies one of the fundamental differences between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. The original Indo-European was a 
strictly flexional language, so that the sentence in Indo- 
European dialects was composed of independent units. 
Every word conveyed not only a complete thought-content 
but also expressed its relation with other parts of the sentence. 
But even this, one of the chief characteristics of the original 
Indo-European, is gradually disappearing from the modem 
Indo-European dialects, and modem English or Persian is 
more isolating than flexional in character. For in them the 
interrelation between different parts of the sentence is 
expressed not by flexional endings but by position and 
particles. 

Due to all these and various other multifarious causes 
every one of the Indo-European dialects has changed almost 
beyond recognition and it is possible to establish their 
common origin to-day only with the help of the science of 
Comparative Grammar. Already at the dawn of history the 
process of divergence had advanced so far that the civilised 
peoples of those days speaking Indo-European dialects, 
although in constant contact with each other, never suspected 
that their respective languages are derived from one original 
idiom. Eminent Greek savants and politicians lived at the 
Persian Court, many of them had even mastered the Persian 
language, but to all of them it was merely a barbaric speech. 
Yet, even across the great gulf of time and space, every 
Indo-European dialect has retained many essential features 
of the original Indo-European in phonetic structure, morpho- 
logy. syntax and vocabulary, and none more than Sanskrit. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of Indo-European 
phonetics is its three series of gutturals. The gutturals in 
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our own dialect too are far from homogeneous in character, 
for the k in ki, ka and ku is fundamentally different in each 
case. The k in ki is very much like c, and in ku it is hardly 
distinguishable from the sound kw. The k in ka holds an 
intermediate position. The closure takes place in each case 
at a different place : in fci high on the palate, in ka on ' 
the soft palate (velum) and in ku still lower on the velum 
with a concomitant rounding of the lips. According to these 
organs of articulation these gutturals are called palatal, velar 
and labio'velar respectively and three different signs are used 
in comparative grammar to indicate them, viz., q and <2,". 
In our own dialect, as usually in ail other languages, the 
character of the guttural is largely determined by the follow' 
ing vowel. It will be palatal when it is followed by a palatal 
vowel like i or e, and it will be velar when it is followed by 
a lower vowel like a or u. But the special feature of the 
original Indo'European consists in that it seems to have 
allowed gutturals of every kind in any position irrespective 
of the following vowel. This is what is meant when it is 
said that the original Indo-European possessed three series of 
gutturals. Thus it appears that our Indo-European fore- 
fathers could esuily pronounce a labio-velar even when 
the following vowel was i or e, and a palatal k even when it 
was followed by o or u. Their linguistic descendants ail 
over the world find it however very difficult to-day to 
pronounce such sound-combinations. 

The three series of gutturals postulated for the original 
Indo-European cannot however be found in any Indo-Euro- 
pean dialect known to us. The pure velars have proved to 
be a very unstable element in the Indo-European guttural 
system, for in one section of these dialects they have been 
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completely merged in the palatals and in 'another in the 
labio-velars. The treatment of the Indo-European palatal is 
singularly different in these two sections. In one group it 
remains a tnie occlusive, but in the other it becomes a 
spirantic sibilant. Thus the original Indo-European word for 
■'hundred' was •fcrff'tdm with an initial palatal occlusive. But 
the form derived from it in Sanskrit is Satdm, in Avestan 
satam, in Old Church Slavic siito, in Lithuanian szimtas, 
etc. — each beginning with a sibilant. On the other hand, in 
another group of Indo-European dialects the word for 
■"hundred' begins with a guttural occlusive, cf. Creak (Ae-) 
katdn, Latin centum. Old Irish cet, Tocharian kant, etc. 
The Indo-European dialects are therefore divided into two 
distinct groups so far as the treatment of the original palatal 
series is concerned. For the sake of convenience the first 
group is called Saiam and the second Centum after the 
words for 'hundred' in Avestan and Latin respectively. In the 
Satam group the pure velars coincide with the labiovelars and 
in the Centum group they coincide with the palatals.^ The 
question now naturally arises, how to know where we have 
to do with a pure velar if there is no direct independent 
evidence about its existence in any known Indo-European 
dialect. Thus if a word occurs only in the Satam languages, 
such as Skt. k^^rid, O. Ch. SI. brinfi, etc., it is impossible 
to say whether the initial consonant was a pure velar 
or a labio-velar, and in the case of words occurring only 
in the Centum languages, such as Gr. kephalk, O. H. 


I. Some eminent linguists are inclined to doubt the independent existence 
of pure velars in the original Indo-European. Without ignoring this possilitlity 
we shall here adhere to the usual terminology. 
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G. g^l etc., it is impossible to say whether the initial 
consonant was a palatal or a pure velar. But an ordinal 
pure velar can be easily detected by the process of elimina- 
tion if the word concerned occurs both in the Centum 
and the Salem groups. In fact, if a word shows a pure 
velar bodi in its Satem and Centum forms a pure velar 
may be postulated also for its original Indo-European form. 
If palatal, it would have become a sibilant in the Satem 
languages, and if labio-velar, of the Centum languages in 
Creek it would have become a dental or a labial (cf. Gr. 
iSttares : Lith. keturi and Gr. poink : Av, kaena) and 
in Latin and Germanic it would have been pronounced 
wWt a rounding of the lips (cf. Lat. quis, Goth, his : Skt. 
(na)kl$). Thus forms like Skt. kravts, Gr. krias, Lat. 
cruor, etc. prove that the initial consonant in the original 
Indo-European form of the word was a pure velar. * Only 
in those cases where the guttural in question is followed by 
« is it impossible to determine its original character even 
though the word containing it occurs both in Satem and 
Centum languages, for an original labio-velar followed 
by tt is pronounced without the rounding of lips even in 
the Centum languages (in the Satem languages the original 
labio-velar is under no circumstances pronounced with the 
founding of lips). In Skt. kiipa : Gr. kiipS, Lat. cUpa, 
for instance, it is impossible to say whether the initial guttural 
was or^nally a velar or a labio-velar. Thus, unusual 
dwugh it may appear, three different types of gutturals, 

1. Jt must be admitted however that the special character of the sounds 
In the neighbourhood of the pure velar in this and the few other instances 
cdmkterably weakens the argument for its independent existence in the 
crt^nal Indo-European* 
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irrespective of the vowels following them, seem to have 
actually existed in the original Indo'European, and the 
colourful history of their later development cai> be followed: 
in no other single Indo-European dialect better than in 
Sanskrit. On the other hand we shall see that the various- 
subtle phonetic phenomena concealed behind the familiar 
forms of Sanskrit gutturals and palatals can be discovered 
only with the help of sister Indo-European dialects. 

Another peculiar feature of the Indo-European sound* 
system is its four categories of occlusives, namely surd, surd 
aspirate, sonant and sonant aspirate. Every series of 
occlusives, — guttural, dental or labial — , was composed of 
four distinct sounds of the above description. The entire 


system of Indo-European occlusives 
tabulated in the following way : — 

may 

therefore be 


Surd. Surd asp. 

Son. 

Son. asp. 


f Jeh 

9 

gh 

Gutturals 

-j 9 9A 

fir 

gh 




geh 

Dentals 

t th 

d 

dh 

Labials 

P ph 

b 

bh 

All these 

various sounds occurred 

with 

very different 

frequency in 

the original Indo-European. 

The sonant 


aspirates, for instance, were much more frequent than the 
surd aspirates or the pure sonants. It is therefore surprising 
to see that Sanskrit is the only Indo-European dialect which 
has preserved these original sonant aspirates (in the modem 
Indo-Aryan dialects they have become more or less 
spirantic along with the surd aspirates). In the other dialects- 
they have either become surd aspirates as in Greek or pure 
sonants as in Iranian, Germanic and the Balto-slavie 
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ianguases. or various spirantic sounds have been developed 
^ut of them as in Latin and Celtic. Thus to Skt. bhdrdtmi 
•corresponds Gr. phSrd, Goth, bairo and Lat. fero. The 
•original sonant aspirate is not always quite apparent from 
•the corresponding forms in the Indo-European dialects, for 
in Sanskrit and Greek, the only two languages which have 
preserved the original aspiration, two aspitrates are never 
allowed either in one and the same syllable, or at the 
4)eginning of two successive syllables in the same word. 
.'In ail such cases one of the two aspirates, generally the 
preceding one, is changed into a pure surd or sonant as the 
•case may be, through dissimilation. Thus the original form 
•of the Sanskrit root dah' was •dhagh', with two sonant 
aspirates, which however never appear together in any 
flexional form of this root. Generally the initial consonant 
drops its aspiration in favour of that of the final (cf. ddh'a-ti, 
dah'yd'te, etc.) and that is how the ancient Indian gram- 
•marians were led to believe that the real form of the root 
was dah'. But whenever the final sonant aspirate is 
•compelled to drop its aspiration the initial consonant at once 
avails itself of the opportunity and appears in its original 
aspirated form (cf. d'dhak, A'dhdk'^it, etc.). There are 
■some exceptions to this rule in the older language in the 
case of flexional ending with aspirates (cf. do'dho'the, 
•dhe'hi, etc.), but they are mostly due to analogy (thus the 
■irregular form do'dht-the is visibly due to the analogical 
influence of da'dlA'te) or are purposely resorted to for the 
^ake of otrtaining clear and unambiguous forms (thus the 
r^Iar form of dAa- in 2. sg. Impv. act. ought to have been 
•de'hi and not dhe'hi, but then it could not have been 
•distinguished from dte similar form of do-). Very remarkable 
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liowever is the case of nominal flexional endings with hh', 
in whose case the law of dissimilation of aspirates is never 
observed (forms like bhubhyhm, dhubhis, asthd-bhyas arc 
•quite normal), perhaps because these endings were joined 
•to the stem at a later date. It is to be noticed that in the 
Padapatha these endings are regularly separated from the 
•stem. Now the same law of dissimilation of aspirates is 
•seen also in Greek. The original stem-form of the word for 
hair in Greek was thrich-, but the two aspirates alternate 
•with each other in the various flexional forms of this stem, 
cf. thrix but trichds. The verb echo is etymologically 
connected with Skt. saA- and therefore the initial vowel 
should have had spiritus asper. That it shows spiritus lenis 
instead is due to the fact that it is followed by the aspirate 
ch. But whenever this ch drops its aspiration on account of 
combination with a the initial vowel shows spiritus asper, 
cf. hixb. As in Sanskrit, so in Greek too, the action of 
this law is sometimes disturbed through analogy, cf. s6thi-thi 
instead of •sote-thi through the influence of forms like 
sbthktb, etc. Due to the effect of this law in Sanskrit and 
Greek the same original root sometimes assumes very 
•different forms in these two languages. Thus the Indo- 
European root bheudh' has given rise to forms like bddh'O'ti, 
hddh-ya-te, etc. in Sanskrit (root budh', cf. however bhoU 
syd-ti), but in Greek the corresponding forms are peidh'O' 
mai, punth'd'no'Tnai, etc. In the same way the Indo- 
European root bhendh' has given rise to Sanskrit badh'n&'tni, 
ba'bdndh'Q etc. (root bandh', cf. however bhant'syd'ti), 
but in Greek it appears in the form penth' in pentherda 
-father-in-law' (cf. bandhu ‘relation’ in Sanskrit, derived 
from the same root). In Latin it has assumed the form /end- 
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(cf. of'Jend'ix) and in Germanic the vowel ^-further 
became i before the covered nasal and gave rise to the 
corresponding Germanic root 6tnd-. 

ft will appear from above that the Indo-European conso-- 
nant system was very faithfully preserved in Sanskrit, but 
the Indo-European vowel-system was completely changed' 
in it. Yet even in this respect Sanskrit has preserved some 
archaic features for which we look in vain in the other 
dialects. A peculiar feature of the Indo-European vowel- 
system is its syllabic liquids. Excepting in some Slavic dia- 
lects these syllabic liquids have been given up in all other 
Indo-European languages, but syllabic r (j) is quite common 
in Sanskrit and the syllabic I {{) occurs at least in the root 
Arjp-. The quantity of Avestan vowels being very uncer- 
tain the existence of long diphthongs in the original Indo- 
European could not have been proved without the help of 
Sanskrit. All Indo-European short diphthongs have become 
monophthongs in Sanskrit ; thus, for instance, l.-E. *ei'ti. 
Lith. but Skt. Sti ; l.-E. *hheudh-e'ti, Gr, peidh-O' 
mai but Skt. bddh'O'ti. Indo-European long diphthongs how 
ever are still real diphthongs in Sanskrit, but they have 
retained their original character only by sacrificing the length 
of their first components. Thus Sanskrit goes with ail the 
other dialects in making the long diphthongs short, but oi> 
account of its differential treatment of the short diphthongs 
it betrays the existence of long diphthongs in the original 
Indo-European. That all Sanskrit diphthongs were origi- 
nally long is proved by the fact that at au before a conso- 
nant usually corresponds to ay s>v before a vowel, cf. ga^s- 
g&V'am, naU'bhis: n&V'Ofn. etc., and whenever a final diph- 
thong is dissolved through sandhi its first component is 
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observed to be invariably long. Yet it is quite cettain that 
already in the earliest Sanskrit these diphthongs had become 
short, for the RV. shows forms like prakayiir (RV. 1, 120, 
5) composed of prd and iiayiir, and from the data of the 
fPrati^akhyas it is clear that there was a strong tendency to 
pronounce the diphthong ai as ayi. From the stand'point 
-of Sanskrit it is therefore incorrect and often misleading to 
transcribe Sanskrit diphthongs by ai au as is done by many 
Sanskritists even to this day. Moreover, such an historical 
system of transcription would demand ei eu etc. in the 
place of Sanskrit e o. 

Passing on to Indo-European morphology we shall see 
that in this field too Sanskrit continues the old Indo-European 
tradition more faithfully than any other Indo-European 
dialect, but we shall also see that most of the various forms 
In Sanskrit cannot be fully comprehended without com- 
parison with other dialects. The Indo-European system of 
nominal declension expressed, firstly, the relation between 
the substantive and the verb, or, more rarely, that between 
one substantive and another (e. g. in genitive), and secondly, 
the numerical quality of the substantive in question. Thus 
from the first point of view the declensional forms can be 
divided into eight groups of so-called cases, namely nomi- 
native, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, 
locative and vocative (in the order followed in Sanskrit), and 
from the second the three numbers, — singular, dual and 
plural. Sanskrit alone has preserved intact all these eight 
•cases and three numbers, in all the other dialects the highly 
•complex Indo-European system of nominal declension has 
been variously simplified. For the eight different cas^ 
Sanskrit has however only three different forms in the dual 
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(one for nom., acc. and voc., one for instr., dat. and abl.„ 
and one for gen. and loc.). This shows that even irv 
Sanskrit the dual was subjected to that process of simplifica- 
tion which resulted in its complete disappearance from many 
of the Indo-European dialects. In Latin, for instance, the 
dual does not exist at all as a grammatical category and in 
Greek declension only two forms are met with in dual. 
In Lithuanian and Old Church Slavic too the variety of 
forms in dual is considerably restricted and in Gothic it is 
to be found only in the pronominal declension. The same 
tendency towards simplification may be observed also in the 
use of cases. Leaving the vocative out of consideration, 
Sanskrit has the full set of seven distinct cases, Lithuanian, 
and Old Church Slavic six, Latin five, Greek and Gothic 
only four. The functions of the original seven cases were 
thus distributed among much fewer ones in the various- 
other dialects and in the process even the case-suffixes had 
to be transferred from one case to another. Thus though 
the ablative singular ending of e/o-stems in Latin is 
derived -from the corresponding ending in the original 
Indo-European, the ablative plural ending -is is but the con- 
tinuation of the l.-E. Instr. plur. ending -ors. And it is well 
known that the Latin ablative combines in itself also the 
fufKtion of the original instrumental. But though in Latirv 
the ablative holds such an important position it is to be 
noted that excepting in it and Sanskrit it has survived in nO' 
other language. In fact even in the original Indo-European 
the formal existence of the ablative as an independent case 
was rather precarious. In dual and plural it was never 
distinguished from the dative and in singular it was distin^ 
guished from the genitive only in the case of e/o-stems. 
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In the Indo-European system of declension the accent 
was sometimes on the stem and sometimes on the ending. 
The stem shows a fuller form where it bore the accent in 
the original Indo-European, though it may have shifted 
position in the known Indo-European dialects, and it shows' 
a reduced form where the original accent stood on the 
ending. In the technical language of the science of linguis- 
tics these fuller case-forms are called strong and the reduced! 
forms are called weak. It is curious to note that the distri- 
bution of strong and weak case-forms is exactly the same 
in Sanskrit and Greek — the only two languages in which the 
subtle action of accent can be best studied. This 
gradation of stem in the nominal flexion did not 
escape the eye of Papini who designated the strong forms 
by the technical term sarvanamasthana but understood by 
it only the first five forms in Sanskrit declension. Moderr» 
linguistics would include in this category also the locative 
( and the vocative ) of singular. In the declension of 
pitdr, for instance, the stem in the strong forms is jottor- 
( the form pita in nom. sg. is due to a special cause ) and 
in the weak forms it is /wYr- orptYp- according as it is followed 
by a vowel or a consonant, and in Greek the corresponding, 
strong form of the stem is pater' and its weak form is- 
: pair- or patra' according to the nature of the following 
; sound. Thus for Skt. strong forms pita, pitdr'ou, pitdrn 
: we find in Greek pater, pater'C, pater'i ( original loc. 
become dat. in Greek ), and for the Skt. weak fortm 
piti'^u we have an exact parallel in Gr. patrd'si. The 
original state of things has been greatly disturbed both irt 
Sanskrit and Greek, so that analogous forms do not always 
correspond to each other in them. Moreover there is reasoa 
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to believe that in some cases at least the strong form was 
•extended also to other positions already In the original 
Indo-European. 

Coming to the endings themselves, it is necessary only 
to cast a glance on the corresponding inflexion-systems of 
the various Indo-European dialects to be convinced that 
they are variations of one original prototype. Everywhere 
we find an -s in nom. sg., an -»i in acc. sg., an -om in gen. 
pi., etc. Apart from isolated cases in particular languages 
there is real difficulty only in conciliating the consonantal 
endings with 6 /j- in Sanskrit with the corresponding endings 
in some of the other dialects. From the stand-point of 
these endings the Indo-European dialects may be divided 
into two groups as from the stand-point of Indo-European 
•gutturals, but the groups thus formed do not by any means 
coincide with each other. The endings in one group of 
dialects, including Sanskrit, Armenian and Latin, seem to 
be derived from forms characterised by a i»A- (cf. Skt.-6%as; 
Lat.-6u«) whereas in another group, including the Balto-Slavic 
and the Germanic languages, the corresponding endings au’e 
characterised by an -n» instead (cf. Lith.-wiMs, Old Ch. SI. 
-ffiii, Goth.-OT in dat. pi.). Thus in each of the &/<- and m- 
groups are included both Centum amd Satam languages. 
The ending -pAt or -pAtn in Homeric Greek, which seems to 
have been used indiscriminately for all cases and numbers, 
is a precious relic in Greek of the 6A-endings. Yet however 
the distinction is not always clear between th?se two 6 A- and 
m-groups, for though O. Ch. SI. belongs to the m-group, 
its tebia (2. pron. dat, sg.) exactly corresponds to Latin tibi, 
whose ending is evidently derived from a 6A-form. Such 
Anomalous forms naturally suggest a probable clue to flte 
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)riginal distribution of hh and »i-endings. Perhaps the 
A-endings were originally associated with pronouns alorie 
.nd the m-endings with the nouns, but later through analogy 
n certain languages the AA-endings were generalised 
ilso for the nouns and in others the m-endings almost 
vholly dispossessed the AA-endings of their own dominion, 
ie that as it may, in Sanskrit every AA-ending seems to be 
I combination of bhi with some other element : 'bhis in 
nstr, pi. seems to be nothing but this bhi augmented by an 
( which characterises every plural case^form excepting the 
senitive. In the dual ending 'bhyam the same bhi is aug' 
nented by -am, certainly connected with the 'am which plays 
:jch an important part in Sanskrit pronominal inflexion 
cf. Lat. tibi : Skt. tubhy-am, Lat. mihi : Skt. m&hy'Om), 
ind in the plural ending 'bhyas it is augmented by 'o(s). 
Now if these augment elements are left aside as later 
idjuncts we get also for Sanskrit, just as in Homeric Greek, 
m ending 'bhi which was used indiscriminately for various 
:ases and numbers. Moreover it is to be noticed in this 
connection that the AA-ending in Sanskrit, both in dual and 
n plural, evince a peculiar tendency to repeat themselves. 
Various other 'anomalies' of Sanskrit inflexion would appear 
to date from the hoary antiquity if the other Indo-European 
dialects are compared. The ending -osas in nom. pi. of 
e/o-stems in Vedic has been for long a puzzle to linguists, 
but the genial explanation given by Meillet is now generally 
accepted. According to M. this double ending was resorted 
to in Vedic in the case of e/o-stems in order to make the 
number of syllables in the nom. pi. of these stems conform 
to that of similar forms of other stems, e/o-stems were 
always regarded as the norm of Indo-European declensional 
2 
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stems, but M. proved that * and westerns ei et^stems) 
have a better claim to be regarded as such, for the disyllabic 
devas was changed into the trisyllabic devasaa in analogy 
with the trisyllabic dhayas (from dhi) etc. Now it is really 
surprising that the double ending in the nom. pi. of e/o- 
stems seems to be of Indo-European antiquity, for the Old 
English form ddmas (stem, ddm) in nom. pi. can be 
satisfactorily explained in terms of the phonetic laws obtaining 
in Germanic languages entailing the loss of final syllables 
only if it is assumed that the original ending had been a 
double one. 

The most difficult chapter in the Sanskrit Grammar is 
decidedly that on the verb. It is mostly in connection 
with the verbal system that the ancient Indian grammarians 
failed to render a faithful account of the Vedas, for they 
missed the fundamental point that the vast multitude of 
forms making up the Sanskrit verbal system is divided in 
the first line according to moods into the forms of indicative, 
injunctive, subjunctive, optative and imperative- This mistake 
was also natural, for in the days of classical Sanskrit, when 
these grammars were written, the original verbal system had 
been greatly simplified. But even the Vedic verbal system offers 
but a very incomplete picture of the original Indo-European 
va-bal system. To begin with, we shall have to be prepared 
to admit that the Indo-European verbal system was essentially 
of a non-temporal character, that is to say, every verb-form 
expressed rather the how than the when of a particular 
action. Excepting the use of the preverb e to indicate past 
action, which appears as augment in the augment-tenses of 
Sanskrit, Avestan. Armenian and Greek, there was to all 
appearance nothing in the Indo-European verbal system to 
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express the temporal quality of the action concerned. The 
perfect stem of a verbal root, for instance, does not signify 
a past completed action but expresses a certain condition of 
the subject resulting from a previous action. The perfect 
form veda signifies that the subject has discovered a certain 
thing and therefore knows it thoroughly. Similarly dadhdra 
from dhav' signifies that the subject is on the way to get hold 
of a certain thing as the result of some previous action. 
Thus ydt say dm juhdti ratryai Una dadhdra signifies 
"in that he makes offering in the evening he secures (Agni) 
for the night". There is not the slightest suggestion of a 
past tense here. The perfect has exactly the same function 
in Homeric Greek, though in the oldest Latin and Germanic 
the perfect shows a fully developed temporal meaning. The 
difference between the persent and the aorist too lay origi- 
nally only in the manner of action and the future was hardly 
distinguished from the subjunctive, a fact which explains why 
the future of Latin third and fourth conjugations is derived 
from the Indo-European subjunctive. From all this it would 
appear that our Indo-European fore-fathers had not yet learnt 
to think beyond the present when the general dispersal of 
their tribes began. With the growth of civilisation their 
descendants learnt to discriminate between past, present and 
future, but to express the new ideas they had at their 
disposal only the older forms whose function was altogether 
different. Hence the almost insuperable difficulty in the way 
of reconstructing anything like a complete picture of the Indo- 
European verbal system. 

Yet what we can infer about it clearly shows that the 
Indo-European verbal system was fundamentally different 
from the verbal system of classical Sanskrit, Greek or any 
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Other Indo-European dialect. From the school grammars 
of these languages, it would appear that the bare mention of 
a particular root is enough to develop and set forth in all its 
details the complete verbal system, but an historical study of 
these languages will soon dispel this idea. It will show that 
almost every root has its own special features, that by no 
means are all the roots susceptible of all the voices, moods 
and tenses, and that according to the manner of action 
{aspect) the root had to assume special forms, though in the 
later dialects the variety of forms has been greatly simplified. 
A glance at Whitney’s "Roots” will show that a wide gulf 
separates the actual language from the language of the 
grammars. If the above interpretation of the perfect is true, 
as it is generally considered to be, it must have been origin- 
ally confined to verbs denoting some sort of continued action, 
and as the original function of the aorist was to express 
momentary action as opposed to durative, only verbs of the 
type find (as opposed to see) were originally eligible to 
aorist forms. Due to later confusion it is equally difficult to 
distinguish between the various original modal and temporal 
stems. We are familiar with subjunctives with long vowels 
in Sanskrit and Greek, but traces of short-vowel forms at 
their side are still abundant in these languages both in present 
and in aorist. Thus we have for present Skt. k^n&vat{i) 
(ind. kpTudti) and Homeric lomen (ind. i'men), and for 
aorist Skt. neiat{i) (ind. A^nai^am) and Homeric teiao' 
men (ind. 4'teis'a). These short-vowel subjunctive forms 
however were gradually supplanted by the long-vowel ones, 
evidently because they were less ambiguous from the 
formantic point of view. Among the temporal stems 
sometimes the voy same form functions in two very different 
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capacities. Thus Skt. dJbMt is imperfect, but dsthWi is aorist. 
Again the corresponding Greek forms iphs (impf.) and SstS 
(aor.) pro\te that the line of demarcation between these two 
categories had been destroyed in this case already in the 
Indo-European epoch. The perfect stem has been on the 
whole handed down in its pure form, for it was distinguished 
from the beginning not only by partial reduplication but also 
by peculiar personal endings. It is all the more curious to 
note, therefore, that in most languages the function of the 
perfect stem has been taJten up by other stems — in Latin and 
O. Ch. SI. it has been largely supplanted by the aorist stem. 
Of the numerous modal and temporal stems of the original 
Indo-European verbal system the individual Indo-European 
dialects have retained only very few. In classical Sanskrit 
the aggregate of forms comprised in the entire system had 
become so limited that the Indian grammarians failed even 
to distinguish properly between the different moods. By a 
careful study of the Vedic forms and through comparison 
with other Indo-European dialects however much of the older 
verbal system can be still reconstructed. Thus through 
comparison can it be detected that Sanskrit has altogether 
shaken off the thematic ending -o in I. person sg. just as 
Latin has done away with the athematic ending -mi. In 
Greek however both forms are living, and English am and 
German bin are lingering traces of the ending -mt in 
Germanic. 

The science of comparative grammar has not yet succeed- 
ed in tackling with syntax widi the same precision and on an 
equally broad basis as phonology and morphology. Yet the 
comparative study of the allied Indo-European dialects has 
thrown a flood of light on many-' of the most int^^ng 
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syntactical peculiarities of Sanskrit. In the RV. several times 
a singular verb-form has been used in connection with a 
plural neuter substantive. This apparent anomaly could 
never have been explained without the help of Greek syntax 
which teaches that the plural neuter substantive shall always 
take a verb in the singular. Indeed the nom. pi. of neuter 
was itself often a singular even morphologically. The nom. 
pi. of yugdm was yuqa (cf. Gr. zitga) which signified a 
plurality of yokes, not however in the distributive but in the 
collective sense. The ending in yugh is evidently the same 
as in the nom, sg. of feminine o-stems. In this way the use 
of singular verb-forms in connection with plural neuter subs- 
tantives receives its natural and obvious explanation. The 
use of the fern, ending -a to signify a collection of objects is 
a peculiar characteristic of the Indo-European dialects ; cf. 
Gr. m§roi, but m'Sra when the plural has a collective sense, 
similarly Latin loci and loca. Enclitic pronouns exhibit a 
pronounced tendency in Sanskrit to occupy the second place 
in the sentence, even though it may thus give rise to ambiguity. 
Thus from nS ’n me 'gnir vaiSvdnard miikhan ni^padyatai 
it may appear that the enclitic me is connected with aqni and 
that the whole sentence signifies “so that my Agni Vai^vSnara 
may not fall out of the mouth". In fact however me is 
connected with miikhat and the purport of the sentence is, 
“so that A.V, may not fall out of my mouth". No satisfac- 
tory explanation of this astonishing tendency of the enclitica 
to occupy the second place can be given, but Wackernagel 
has proved that this peculiarity is shared also by Greek and 
other Indo-European dialects. The sentence quoted above 
betrays another syntactical peculiarity of Sanskrit. The verb 
in the principal sentence generally remains unaccented, but 
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it is accented in the subordinate clause, and the preverb is 
often detached in the principal sentence but is always com- 
pounded in the subordinate clause. Nothing exactly parallel 
can be pointed out in the other allied dialects but there is 
ample indication to prove that the tendency to treat the finite 
verb as enclitic was present already in the original Indo- 
European. Thus in Greek the verb is unaccented after 
negations and other adverbs (preverbs including the augment), 
cf. oil phemi, pr6s lobe etc. Modern German offers a strik- 
ing parallel to Sanskrit by assigning not only a special position 
but also a special accent to the finite verb in the subordinate 
clause. The Germanic form sind is but a later variation of 
I.-E. •sSnti, but its sonant d shows that the form from 
which it is directly derived must have been accentless. 

Lastly also in vocabulary Sanskrit bears the stamp of the 
original Indo-European. A large number of parallel forms of 
Sanskrit words in other Indo-European dialects shows that 
the ground stock of words in each of them must have been 
essentially identical, though however also from this point of 
view it may be easily proved that the original Indo-European 
was split up into different dialect-groups. But the paralle- 
lism is not confiined merely to the external resemblance of 
certain vocables, it extends also to the special significance 
attached to them, as is not very often the case. Words 
generally considered to be ^nomymous in reality convey, as 
often as not, very widely different ideas, for every sound- 
symbol stands for an infinite number of particular shades of 
meaning. The meaning of a word can therefore be visua- 
lised never by a point but by a circle. It is but rarely that 
two such circles fully coincide with each other, specialty 
when the words concerned belong the different languages. 
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But in the case of Indo-European dialects such coincident 
circles are not altogether rare. The father was conceived 
of primarily as the protector by the ancient Indo-Europeans. 
TTie word pita (cf. Gr. paier etc.) is connected with the 
root pa-'to protect' and its formal difference from pdth 
'protector' proves but its hoary antiquity. The highest god of 
the Indo-European pantheon was therefore called dyaiis pitdr, 
Gr. ZeU pater, Lat. Jupiter, etc. The Roman patrician father 
was in reality the protector not only of his own children 
but also of his whole clientele. It is this old Indo-European 
conception of the father which explains that from the 
the middle ages downwards even monks vowed to celibacy 
are called father. But the father as the begetter also 
occupied a high place in the imagination of the original 
Indo-Europeans, for beside pita etc. we also find words 
such as Skt. janita, Gr. genetSr, Lat. genetrix etc., — all 
signifying 'father'. Even where different vocables are used, 
the idea conveyed by them is often identical. It is certain 
that man was regarded by the ancient Indo-Europeans as 
the earthly being par excellence as opposed to the gods, 
the celestial beings, — devd signifies simply 'celestial'. Thus 
Lat. homo, Goth, guma, Lith. im7i is derived from an 1.-E. 
root * ghzerri' signifying 'earth' which has given rise to Skt. 
Mma and Gr. chthon. An exact semasiological parallel 
to this group of words may be found in the word martya 
in classical Sanskrit, in the Vedic language however mdrtya 
as well as mdrta signifies man as a mortal being. That 
the Indo-Europeans were familiar also with this conception 
of man as opposed to gods as immortal beings is proved 
by Gr. braids, Av. maiya etc. Similarly the conception 
of the elements of nature as it obtained among the ancient 
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Indo-Europeans is fully reflected in Sanskrit and elucidates 
the analogous conceptions of the ?incient Indians. Thus 
both for fire and water we find in the Indo-European 
dialects one set of words in neuter and another in masculine 
or feminine. Thus for 'fire' Skt. agni (m.) Lat. ignis (m.) 
Lith. ugnls (its fern, gender is of later origin) etc. on the 
one hand, and Hitt, pahhur, Gr. pur German Fever (all 
neuter) etc. on the other. Water too was sometimes 
regarded as an animate object as is proved by Skt. apal}, 
Lat. aqua, Goth, aka (all fern.), and sometimes as inanimate, 
cf. Skt. udakdrn, Gr. hUdor, Goth, watd (all neuter). An 
explanation of this curious phenomenon is to be found in 
the fact that both fire and water were worshipped as some- 
thing supernatural and were also used in their daily life by the 
ancient Indo-Europeans. Agni is the designation of the fire- 
god but Gr. pur signifies only the kitchen fire. In the RV. 
apak is always used in connection with moving waters, but 
udak&ni signifies the still, inanimate water whose only 
characteristic feature is its capacity to make things wet, — hence 
its connection with undtti. It is curious to note that when 
this originally neuter stem was applied to moving waters 
an animate gender was attributed to it, cf. Lat. undo 'wave'. 

Thus the Indo-European origin of Sanskrit is unmistakable 
from whichever point of view it may be considered. What 
is more, Sanskrit is still an Indo-European dialect in all 
essential features. Unless Sanskrit is studied in this light as 
part of a vast system of languages a full comprehension of 
its forms and structure cannot be possible. 
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The various branches of the original Indo-European 
have been enumerated in the previous chapter. Each of 
them gave rise to numerous independent dialects already in 
prehistoric times. But all of these branches are not equally 
autonomous from the view-point of comparative grammar, 
for almost each of them has special relations either with the 
original Indo-European or with other Indo-European dialects. 
It is quite certain that the various Indo-European tribes 
branched off from the original stock at different times. Some 
linguists are inclined to believe that the forefathers of the 
Hittites were the first to branch off from the original stock, 
or rather that Hittite and the original Indo-European are 
branches of a still older Grundsprache. According to this 
view Hittite would not be a sister dialect of Sanskrit and 
Greek but an aunt to them. The other Indo-European 
dialects known to us may be regarded as sisters of the same 
parentage, but a few pairs of twins can be clearly dis- 
tinguished among these sister dialects. Thus the Italic and 
the Celtic branches represent one pair of such twins, just 
as the Baltic and Slavic branches represent another. These 
pairs have not only retained all the essential features of the 
original Indo-European but each of them is further charac- 
terised by a series of special common linguistic innovations, 
it is these special common linguistic innovations unknown 
to the original Indo-European which reveal the twinship of 
particular pairs of Indo-European dialects. The particular 
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pair of twins with which we are concerned in the present 
chapter is that constituted by the Indie and the Iranian 
branches of the original Indo-European. 

The explanation of common linguistic innovations in 
two particular Indo-European dialects is quite obvious. We 
have to assume that the original speakers of these languages 
used to live together for sometime even after they had 
detached themselves from the main body of Indo-Europeans, 
and, what is more, that they used to speak one language 
during that period. Thus it is universally recognised that 
there was a time when the forefathers of the Iranians and 
the Vedic Aryans used to live together and speak a common 
language. That they lived together for a pretty long time 
and were members of the same society is conclusively 
proved by the remarkable cultural affinities between these 
two peoples, which cannot fail to strike everybody who has 
ever looked into the Veda and the Avesta. The important 
religious reformation introduced by Zoroaster lent a highly 
spiritual aspect to the old Iranian religions, but still the sub- 
stratum of an older culture, almost identical with that of the 
Veda, is unmistakable in the Avesta, and, what is more, 
both the Veda and the Avesta seem to breathe the same 
spirit. 

But, if possible, even more striking are the linguistic 
affinities between the older literatures of India and Iran. It 
has been often said, — and it is hardly an exaggeration, that 
the Avestan language stands closer to Vedic than the clas- 
sical Sanskrit of Kalidasa. The difference between Avestan 
and Vedic is in fact not greater than that between some of 
the Greek dialects known from inscriptions, and the structures 
of the two languages are so similar that an Avestan sentence 
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can often be translated into Vedic simply by applying to 
each word the phonetic laws of Vedic. Thus the Avestan 
passage Y. 10, 8 : 

yd yaOd puOram taurunam haomatn vandaetd mahyd 
frS, dhyd tanubyd haomd viscUtS bae&azdi 
is equivalent to Vedic : 

y6 yhthd putrarfl tdruriarp sdmarp vandeta m&rtyaJf 
pr& dbhyas thnubhyah s6mo vUate bhe^ajaya. 

Here only in the last word do we find a difference of form, 
in all other cases the difference is merely phonological. A 
more eloquent proof of the close relationship between the 
two languages can be hardly imagined. Yet it is not enough 
to convince the linguists of any special relation existing 
between Vedic and Avestan. They will argue that the 
apparent similarity may be simply due to the fact that both 
these two languages are known from a very early date 
when they had not yet had enough time to change much 
from their original Indo-European prototype. In fact so 
long as the apparent similarity consists merely in the reten- 
tion of the characteristic features of the Orundsprache it 
cannot prove any special affinity between any two Indo- 
European dialects. Only a series of common linguistic in- 
novations can prove that, as mentioned above, but there is 
no dearth of such innovations in Vedic and Avestan. 

In the field of phonology the most important common 
innovation between these two languages is certainly the 
obliteration of all distinctions between the three original 
o-vowels I, 0 and a. In the place of these three distinct 
vowels in Greek we find only a in Sanskrit and Iranian, 
which shows that this far-reaching change in the Indo- 
European vowel-system had taken place already in the com- 
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mon Indo-lranian dialect spoken by the common forefathers 
of the Vedic Aryans and the Iranians. Thus Gr. epi pite- 
tai, but Skt. ioAia-fi and Av. aipi a-pata-t ; Gr. 6sse 
p6sis, but Skt. ak^i p&ti and Av. ahi paiov'. Indo-European 
a of course has remained unchanged in all the three langua^ 
ges, cf. Gr. Akmon, Skt. Aiman and Av. asman. From 
the extensive use of the vowel a in Indo-lranian it was 
thought at first that Sanskrit and Avestan have preserved the 
old state of things and that this original vowel was split up 
into I, 0 and a in Greek etc. at a comparatively later date. 
But this view had to be gradually given up, for it was 
observed that although to all appearance a is a perfectly 
homogeneous vowel in Indo-lranian the behaviour of the 
gutturals preceding it is by no means so simple in these 
languages. In fact before every a for which Greek etc. show 
an e, the Indo-European gutturals assume a palatalised form 
in Indo-lranian and in the Sat&m dialects in general ; 
thus Gr. te Lat. que but Skt. and Av. ca. 

Now as this palatalisation is otherwise known in Indo-lranian 
only before i or y (cf. Skt, dfiyas but uqrA and Av. drao- 
jiUa superlative of draoga) it had to be assumed that the 
Indo-lranian palatalising a must have had an t-timbre 
originally, — in other words, that it was originally an e. Once 
it was thus conclusively proved that Greek has preserved the 
Indo-European vowel-system more faithfully than Sanskrit 
by distinguishing between a and e there was already a strong 
presumption also in the case of o that this vowel too had 
once enjoyed a separate existence in Indo-lranian. No 
direct proof can be brought forward to prove this as in the 
case of e, but here too the a-vowels which have to be traced 
back to I;)do'European o show peculiar ablaut forms quite 
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unknown to those con^sponding to Indo-European e or a. 
In certain cases a peculiar alternance between a and a is 
observed in Sanskrit, the shorter vowel appearing before a 
consonant-group and the longer one appearing before a 
simple consonant. If in analogous cases e o (out of older ai 
au respectively, see above, p. 12) appears before a consonant, 
its place is taken by ay m before a vowel. Analogy with the 
alternance a : a is quite complete here, for we have to 
remember that the second element of a diphthong may take up 
the function of a consonant. Thus, for instance, in the 3. sg. 
perf. act. da-ddrj-a but Ja-;a«-a (alternance a : a), ci'ket-a 
blit ji-gay-a (alternance e : ay), ju'j6^-a but su'^av-a (alter- 
nance o : au). Now, the corresponding forms in other 
Indo-European dialects show that in these cases a ; <i is 
derived from l.-E. o; e: ay from l.-E. oi ; ando : Uv from l.-E. 
ou ; cf. Gr. di'dork-e, Wloip'e, eilk-louth'e (from roots 
derk', leip-, leuth-). The strangely behaving a, which in 
certain cases shows a short form before a consonant-group 
and a long form before a simple consonant is therefore 
derived from l-E. o, as distinct from l-E. e or a. This 
differential behaviour of a-vowels derived from I.-E. o shows 
that there was a time when they were still qualitatively 
different from the other a-vowels in the common Indo- 
Iranian language. It is therefore quite a legitimate and 
natural assumption that in its earlier stage the Indo-lranian 
still retained the old l.-E. vowel o which only later changed 
into a and thus coincided with l.-E. e and a. Yet no 
a priori reason can be shown why particularly the vovi'els 
derived from l.-E. o should vary in quantity in particular 
positions. Brugmann attempted to prove that the alternance 
a : 3 is the normal Indo-lranian representative of the Indo- 
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European altemance e : o in open syllable ; cf, Gr. patires 
a-pdiorea : Skt. pitdraa tvatpitaras ("having you as 
father”), Gr. dkmou'a : Skt. dsmS,n-am Av. asman'am. 
But Brugmann himself was compelled to give up his theory 
in view of numerous exceptions, cf., for example, Gr. gdnoa : 
Skt. jdna, Gr. homds : Skt. samd. 

We have seen that Indo-lranian a corresponds to I.'E. 
e, 0 , a. But there is an apparent exception to this rule, 
and this exception is again a notable common linguistic 
innovation of Sanskrit and Avestan. Ordinarily Indo- 
Iranian & corresponds to the l.'E. short vowels ?,&,&; but 
for those 2, 0, a in Greek, which stand in ablaut relation 
with e, 6, a respectively, Sanskrit and Avesta show not a 
but i. To render the picture still more complicated, 
the homogeneous vowel a, which might be expected in 
Indo'lranian, appears in every other Indo-European dialect • 
and corresponds there to Indo-lranian i and Greek e, 6 or 
a as the case may be. Thus the short vowel % in Gr. e-U- 
th&n {<C.*e-the-then through dissimilation of aspirates, see 
above, p. 10) stands in evident ablaut relation with the long 
d in Gr. ti4h&'mi (original Indo-European root dhe). But 
the weak'grade form of the same root shows an i in Sanskrit 
hitd and an a in Lat. Ja'C'io. Similarly the weak-grade form 
of the Indo-European root do- shows an 0 in Greek (cf. e-dd- 
then as opposed to the full-grade form in dt-dd-mt) but 
again t and & in Sanskrit (cf. d-duthois) and Latin (cf. dXi'tua) 
respectively, it is still a disputed problem whether this 
Greek altemance 3 : 6 and 0 : 6 is normal and phonetic or 

* in the shape of the regular phonetic equivalent of a in the dialect 
concerned. Thus in Slavic an o corresponds to this Indo-lranian s» for US. 
a had become o in Slavic at a very early period. 
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is based on analogy with the altemance tt : 3 as observed in 
st&'sis : hi'sfd'mi (Doric) from whose weak-grade 

form shows * and in Sanskrit and Latin respectively (cf. 
Skt. stki-t&, Lat. st&'tus), but most linguists are now inclined 
to believe that the variety of sounds appearing in Greek has 
preserved something old and original which has escaped the 
other languages striving for uniformity in one form or other, 
— in the form of i in Indo-lranian, and elsewhere in the form 
of ti. 

Now it is almost universally accepted that the original 
I.'E. sound to which an i corresponds in Indo-lranian and 
an a elsewhere (always excepting Greek), was a weak and 
indeterminate vowel, — in fact a weak-grade ablaut form of 
cither of the three long vowels e, 6 and d. Short root'Vowels 
generally disappear altogether and short diphthongs forfeit 
their first components in weak'grade form ; but long vowels 
always leave something behind in similar cases even though 
it be a weak and hardly articulate vowel. In the technical 
terminology of linguistics this weak vowel is called Schwa 
Jndogermanicum* and is transcribed by an inverted a. Now 
this 3 has normally given rise to i in Indo^lranian but coin' 
cided with l.'E. a in all the other dialects excepting Greek. 
But if it is accepted that the multiplicity of forms in Greek is 
not due to later analogical influence of the altemance & : 3 
but an authentic relic of the original Indo'European, it has 
to be admitted that however feebly this Schwa Ind. might 
have been pronounced it still succeeded in preserving its 

• The word 'schwa' is taken from Hebrew grammatical literature where 
it designates a similar weak vowel. Sometimes it is also called the neutral 
vowel. But if the variety of sounds appearing in Greek is not due to mere 
form^^analogy it would be incorrect to call it neutral. 
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original timbre in each case. Thus the evidence of Greek 
would seem to suggest that when derived from e the Schwa 
Indogermanicum had an e-timbre, when from 6 an o- 
timbre and when from a and a-timbre. The apparent 
anomaly that sometimes to a Greek 2 6 an * and not the 
usual a corresponds in Indo-lranian (cf. Skt. pita, O. Pers. 
pita : Gr. pater) can therefore be fully explained. For we 
have seen that the vowel in question was originally none 
of the three ones for which an a may be usually expected 
in Indo-lranian, but a sound of quite a different character, 
so feebly pronounced that its exact vowel-timbre in each 
case was completely lost in all the languages excepting per- 
haps in Greek. 

The ablaut a : a however naturally appears to be too 
violent. It seems unlikely that the long vowel a would be 
reduced to mere a when the accent is shifted. One would 
be tempted to believe a priori that a reduced vowel & has 
to be postulated as the intermediary step between d and a, 
so that the whole ablaut series would be a : A : a. In fact 
in Skt. we do find traces of this short (i alternating on the 
one hand with a and on the other with a ( > » ). cf. rd - : 
rd'tna : ari. This and a few other similar cases of altemance 
between d and d have given rise to the belief that the l.-E. a 
sporadically appears as a in Skt. It would be more accurate 
however to take this a as the intermediate reduced step 
between a and a. Hirt is inclined to believe that such am 
intermediate reduced step has to be postulated also in the 
caise of ablaut a : O (zero). In other words, in his opinion, 
even a short vowel cannot disappear altogether in the first 
instance without leaving some trace behind — an intermediary 
reduced-vowel step has to be postulated also in this case* 
3 
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Hilt would thus postulate the ablaut series a •. x\0 (zero). 
The existence of such a series cannot be proved by means 
of examples out of Skt., but certain instances of vowel 
altemance in Greek suggest that Hirt's series is quite plausible. 
Thus at the side of the normal grade form beloa we have 
the nil grade form hUenai. But whence comes the aorist 
form hal'Cln ? Here it is quite clear that the radical vowel 
was not altogether lost ; it is here the carrier of a distinct 
syllable {ba'leln). Hirt therefore suggests that here we are 
confronted with the intermediary reduced vowel between a 
and O (zero). 

In the treatment of the semi-vowels i and t# the languages 
of the Veda and the Avesta differ from all the other Indo- 
European dialects in one respect ; in the earliest stage of 
both these languages i before i and v before u seem to 
have been dropped even though the result was a hiatus. 
Skt. §re^ha for instance has its exact counterpart in Av. 
sraSMa. But it is to be noted that in the RV. 6rei}tha is 
often trisyllabic, and analogous forms clearly show that the 
stem is §rc^. For the relation between Sre.?tha and .^rir& 
is precisely the same as that between and Hrd, 

or d&vi^ha and dur&. It is quite clear therefore that the 
original form of iri^ha must have been •Sroyi^tha. The 
trisyllabic value of Srd.ffha is thus explained. But the Avestan 
form shows that •§rayi?fha had to pass through the stage 
•^rai^ha before reaching the final form &re^ha. In the 
RV. both the forms retht and rayivdt are current. But 
Av- raSvat shows that the former represents the older form, 
<Jerived from Indo-Iranian *rcuvat <.*rc^ivat. In Skt. 
rayiv&t the y was analogically introduced at a later 
date. 
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Due to the same phonetic law the verb-forms in Skt. 
which would normally begin with yi' show an initial i- in 
the older language. Thus the desiderative stem of yaj' is 
iyak?' in the RV. But in the classical language the initial 
y was re-introduced analogically and there the corresponding 
stem is yiyak^'. This mode of re-introducing y is current 
already in the Brahmarjas, for there the desiderative stem 
of yam' is yiyarns', and the corresponding form of yabh' 
is yiyaps'. Yet in certain cases the older form persisted 
also in the classical language, cf. iyaja (perfect) from yaj-. 
In all the cases of desiderative mentioned above, the i of 
the reduplication syllable is at least of Indo-Iranian antiquity 
as we shall see below, but from the extant Avestan texts no 
form can be quoted which would prove a similar loss of 
initial y before i. The sound combination yi in medial 
position is not altogether rare in Skt., cf. hpayi (aor. pass. 
oi pai'), ajityi (loc. sg. of a;!), etc. But all these forms are 
later analogy-formations. 

The similar disappearance of v before u is not exactly 
comparable with the phenomenon discussed above, firstly 
because there is no sure Avestan example which would 
prove the validity of this law also for old Iranian, though 
however it is admittedly quite probable, and secondly 
because in none of those numerous cases of the loss of 
V before u in Skt. is the vowel in question of Indo-European 
origin. In fact the combination y/U was extremely rare in 
the original Indo-European. In most cases the u in Skt. 
which causes the loss of the preceding v is derived from an 
Indo-European r-sonans (l.-E. j normally becomes ilr in 
Skt.), cf, Skt. tirS 'sheep' : Gr. varkn ; Skt. tirmi ; O.H.G. 
walm, etc. This is a peculiar feature of Skt. alone, for in 
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analogous cases the original initial v is regularly retained 
in Avestan, cf. Skt. <!tras; Av. varo, Skt. triici: Av. varma, 
etc. In Skt. perfect forms such as uvhca (: vac-), uvasa 
iivas'), etc. an initial v has been evidently dropped before 
a, but this a too is of properly Indian origin, for in all these 
forms the original reduplication syllable was vO' and not 
*vu- (cf. vavAca). In analogous cases the reduplication 
syllable is invariably va in Avestan (cf. Av. vavada). No 
parallel to these Skt. perfect forms with initial u can there^ 
fore be found in Avestan. 

Both in Skt. and Avestan an Indo-European s undergoes 
a similar transformation after i, u, r and gutturals. It appears 
that already in pre-lndo-lranian age the Indo-European s in 
these positions had become an S-sound, the exact nature of 
which cannot be determined. In Skt. this S-sound further 
changed into cerebral The Indo-European superlative 
suffix -isto appears as in Skt. and -iMa in Avestan. 

The sibilant of this suffix is the same as that in the com^ 
parative suffix '{i)yas which appears both in Skt. and 
Avestan. The transformation of the dental s into in Skt. 
and S in Avestan is therefore clearly due to its position after 
». The suffix 'su in loc. pi. shows a dental a after a, but 
after i and u it is invariably in Skt. and -Sa in Avestan, 
cf. Skt. agni-^u, aktii'}}u and Av. xhapruhu, vaT^hU'hu. 
The same change of s may be observed in both the dialects 
also after r and k, cf. Skt. tf-fna, Av. tarhnd: Goth, paurs' 
jan ; Skt. uk^itd, Av. uxieiti: Gr. aux&nd. 

This characteristic of Skt. and Avestan is however 
shared also by the Balto-Slavic languages, for in the original 
BaltO'Slavic too the Indo-European s seems to have become 
an Mound in similar positions. The transformation of a 
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into § after t out of Indo-European a may however be 
regarded as a peculiar feature of Indo-lranian alone,; even 
in the Balto^SIavic languages nothing parallel can be found, 
for in them, as in all other non'lndo-lranian dialects (except- 
ing Greek), l.-E. a coincided with l.-E. a and therefore did 
not give rise to an i which might have wrought this change. 
Thus Skt. kravh 'flesh', Av. xrvi’syant 'blood-thirsty', Gr. 
krSas (<1.-E. *qrevi>s). The Greek personal ending 'asthSs 
in 2. sg. aor. med. has its exact counterpart in the Skt. -t§- 
Aorist ending 44 has. The initial vowel of this ending is 
a in Greek and i in Skt., — which proves that in the original 
Indo-European it was a. Here we find again that an i <1.-E. 

0 hais cerebralised a dental s in Skt. 

In the field of morphology one of the most striking 
common innovations of Skt. and Avestan consists of the 
employment of u as the reduplication vowel in present and 
of i or u as reduplication vowel in perfect, particularly in 
the case of verbs with a radical i or u. 

It is generally assumed on good grounds that the redupli- 
cation vowel was originally always t in present and always 
e in perfect, which latter naturally became a in Indo-Iranian. 
Yet however this distinction between present and perfect 
was not preserved intact in any Indo-European dialect, and 
the original state of things in this respect was very much 
disturbed in the Indo-lranian dialects. But what is of parti- 
cular interest to us here is to note that the disturbances are 
exactly the same in Skt. and Avestan. In both these dialects 

1 is still predominently the reduplication vowel in present, cf. 
Skt. ti^hati Av. hiUanti ( ; Gr. hlstemi ), Skt. skakti Av. 
hihaxti, Skt. iynrti Av. (uz)yardi, etc. But the influence 
of the perfect reduplication with e on the present reduplica- 
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tion may be clearly perceived already in the Indo-lranian 
era ; cf. Skt. d&dati, Av. daSaiti though the corresponding 
Greek form diddsi still shows the original i in the reduplica- 
tion syllable. In the same way Skt. d&dhati Av. daSaiti 
( : Gr. tithSsi), Skt. jdhati Av- zazahi, etc. 

The opposite influence of present forms on the perfect 
was however even more far-reaching, so that even the 
anomalies of present reduplication were transferred to perfect 
reduplication by analogy. In all this Avestan goes hand in 
hand with Skt. At first the present-reduplication vowel i 
crept into perfect reduplication in the case of roots containing 
an i : cf- Skt. didve^a Av. didvaesn ( : duis'), Skt. asi^aya 
Av. dhihdya ( : saj.-). Gradually however this i made its 
appearance also in the case of some of those roots which 
contained no i ; cf. Skt. vivdsvan Av. vivavhu^ ( : vas' ). 
The only other quotable form of this type in Skt. is the 
doubtful vivakvan (from woe- ?), but several examples may 
be quoted from Avestan ; cf. Av- diSara beside daSara : 
Skt. dadhara, etc. In the same way the reduplication vowel 
u invaded the perfect forms after it was firmly established in 
present reduplication. It is quite evident that on the propor- 
tional analogy of di?tAb> ditidte • didi.^&na (imperative) a 
form juju^ana with an u in the reduplication syllable 
automatically came into being on the basis of the simpler 
unreduplicated forms jufsi&h jui^ate. Gradually in Skt. u 
became the normal reduplication vowel in present in the 
case of roots containing an u, but in Avestan the corres- 
ponding forms still often show the original reduplication 
vowel i : cf. Skt. jdjo?ate but Av. zizuhte. But the analogi- 
cal « is found also in Avestan, cf. Skt. SdSrfi^ati ; Av. 
ausruhamnb. From the present this analogical u now gradu<* 
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ally made its way also into perfect and in Skt. it became even 
the normal vowel in perfect reduplication in the case of 
roots containing an u, just as in present ; cf. Skt. rurddha : 
Av. urUraoSa, Skt. tutUva : Av. tutava, etc. Only two 
Skt. roots in 'U have retained perfect forms with the original 
a in the reduplication syllable, e.g. habhuva from bhit' and 
sasuva (beside su^uve !) from sm'. Yet Avestan perfect 
forms of the former prove that in the Indo-lranian age both 
a and u could function as the reduplication vowel of bhu-, 
cf. babvara (perfect of intensive) and bvdva (to be read as 
buvdoa). 

The peculiar passive aorist in 4 is another striking 
common innovation of Skt. and Avestan of which no 
parallel can be found in any other Indo-European dialect ; 
cf. Skt. Aodci ; Av. avabi, Skt. 'sruvi (augmentless form in 
injunctive) : Av. smuf, etc. The origin of this form, which 
is so common in Vedic that it came to be substituted for the 
proper third person of any aorist middle that is used in a 
passive sense, is quite obscure. It is all the more striking 
therefore that in Avestan (and Old Persian) this isolated 
passive aorist form appears in exactly the same form and 
exercises the same syntactical functions. 

Though not so obscure, but hardly less striking is the elc' 
ment u which characterises the third person sg. and pi. of im^ 
perative in active both in Skt. and Avestan. That forms like 
Skt. bli&ratu, bh&rantu : Av. bnratu, barantxi are nothing 
but proper injunctive forms extended by the particle « was 
recognised long ago. It is curious to note in this connection 
that the deictic particle u is very often used after imperative 
forms in the RV. and often it is an essential part of the form 
itself ; cf. 6to {dta + u), l&po (t&pa + u). it is very probable 
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diat this deictic particle was permanently joined to the l.'E. 
injunctive forms in the Indo-Iranian age in two cases of 
special frequency and gave rise to the Skt. and Avestan 
imperative forms referred to above, for which parallel forms 
can be found in no other Indo-European dialect. In two 
other cases the personal ending of imperative exhibit analog- 
ous innovations both in Sanskrit and Avestan. In 2. pers. 
sg. act. the usual ending is sometimes increased by -w« in 
Skt., cf. k&r'ta k&r4ana. A similar phenomenon may be 
observed only in Avestan, where we find both the forms 
hara and bar ana side by side. In 1. pers. sg. both the 
endings -a (subj. ) and 'Uni are current in Skt. and Avestan 
and this is again a remarkable linguistic innovation common 
to both. The ending -ant very probably stands for *ana, 
of which the element -na is doubtless identical with the 
■'na of k&r'tana. Now it appears that already in the Indo- 
Iranian age this ending *ana, clearly of subjunctive origin, 
had been changed into -ani on the analogy of sub- 
junctive forms ending in -t. It is curious to note however 
that the imperative forms in 'tad. which are abundant in Skt, 
and have their origin in the Indo-European age, cannot be 
traced in Iranian. 

In noun inflexion many common linguistic innovations 
may be observed in Skt. and Avestan. One may conveni- 
ently begin with the ending -nam in gen. pi. which is so 
common in these two languages. The l.-E. gen. pi. ending 
was '6m, both for consonant and vowel stems. But in Skt. 
although for consonant stems the older ending has been 
retained on the whole, a new form -no»i has been substituted 
for it in the case of all vowel stems, the only exception in 
this respect being devam (for demnam) in the phreise devatu 
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j&nma. Yet however, it is not altogether a specific Skt. or 
Indo'lranian innovation, for it is very probable that the 
ending 'tidm used to be applied to feminine S-stems already 
in the I.'E. epoch, cf. O. H. G. gebono, O. Norse runono. 
Perhaps for i and westerns too the same old alliance with the 
ending 'nom has to be postulated, for feminine forms such as 
Lat. regina, Gr. aisch&nS prove the l.-E. antiquity of their 
alliance with an (analogical) n. But this is all that can be 
said in support of the pre^Indo^lranian existence of the ending 
-«am. The 'dnarn of a^stems is an Indo^lranian innovation. 
It is true that in Avesta the ending 'dndm is met with only once 
^mahgdnq.m, Skt. martydndm) and in all other cases we find 
only the ending 'anqm. But the latter may be easily a defe^ 
ctive writing for 'dnq,m, which is rendered all the more prob' 
able by the fact that in Old Persian the only form known is 
-Snam. On the analogy of a-stems those in i and u too 
began to employ -nam instead of 'dm, and that already in the 
Indo'lranian period, cf. Skt. girlmin : Av. gairinqm, Skt. 
vdsUnd,m : Av. vohunq,m, etc. Yet Skt. is often left in the 
lurch by Avestan in these cases, for in it i and westerns often 
take the older shorter ending 'dm in gen. pi., cf. Skt. 
sdkhlnam but Av. hasqm, Skt. paMivam but Av. pasixim. 
This shows that Skt. has gone farther than Avestan in ge^ 
neralising the ending 'ndm. Skt. forms such as 
pitXndm (derived from ^-sterns) and further caturtfam, 
gonam, ^mpmm have no parallel in Iranian. 

The declension of feminine a-stems shows again a series 
of striking common innovations in Skt. and Avestan. The 
case-suffixes for Instr,, Dat., Abl.-Gen., Loc., and Voc. 
singular of a-stems show peculiar forms in both these 
languages which cannot be found in any other Indo-Eu- 
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ropean dialect. The old Indo'European ending -S in Instr. sg. 
is also used for a-stems in Skt- and Avestan, specially in the 
case of stems in 'ya and 43,, cf- Skt. suTc^tya avirata, Av. 
{uhtand.) binahya yesnyata. It is possible however that in 
both these cases the shorter ending is due to haplology : — ya 
may stand for 'tjaya and 'ta for 'tata (i.e.4at'a). But in both 
the normal ending is the analogical 'oyd, which was originally 
at home in the pronominal declension. The Dat., Gen.'Abl. 
and Loc. sg. show disyllabic endings in Sanskrit, characterised 
by the common element ^ay': 'dyai,'ayd}},'aydm. The 
corresponding Avestan endings are 'ayai.^mja and 'aya, the 
initial short a of all of which may be due either to defective 
writing or to the analogy of the ending 'Oya in Instr. sg. In 
the other Indo-European dialects the corresponding case- 
suffixes are monosyllabic and such as would correspond to 
the Indo'lranian endings if their common element -ay- was 
taken away. It is clear therefore that already in the Indo- 
Iranian epoch this -ay- came to be joined to the a-stems in all 
these cases. Only a guess can be made as to the origin of 
this -ay-: perhaps it is analogically derived from the i/ya-stems 
which have the endings -yae,-y<t^j and 'yam in Dat.,Gen.'Abl. 
and Loc. sg. ; cf. devyhi, devyuf}, devyam. In the original 
Indo-European the ^sterns came to have the same ending 'di 
both in loc. (-a + i) and dat. (-« + ui). The post-position 
a was attached to the locative ending in the Indo-lranian 
epoch* to distinguish it from the dative ending, — whence 
Avestan *-aya. Further extended by the mobile element -am, 
which plays such an important part in nominal and prono- 
minal declension in Skt., it gave rise to the Skt. ending -ayfim. 

^ Or even still earlier, for the d-stems in Lithuanian too seem to have 
extended the loc. sg. ending by the postposition e ; cf. Lith. 
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On the analogy of this 'Oyam on the one hand and the end-- 
ings 'yai, 'yal^, 'yS,m of ilyd-stems on the other, the element 
'Sy- was introduced also into the endings of dat. and gen.-abl. 
of a-stems in Skt. and Avestan (Bartholomae, Wackernagel). 
Lastly in Voc. sg. the O'Stems both in Skt. and Avestan 
have the ending '6 (in Avestan beside it also the ending -a) 
which cannot be paralleled by any other Indo-European 
language; cf. Skt. sarame. As/. raziUe (but also 2^ourucihtd). 
The origin of this ending e in Voc. sg. is quite obscure, and 
it is all the more striking therefore that it is common both to 
Skt. and Avestan, In the other l.-E. languages the Voc. sg, 
ending of a-stems is usually -a, which may be either derived, 
from 9 or, as the analogy of i and M-stems suggests, may be 
simply the shortened form of the -d- of the stem in unstressed 
position : cf. Gr. dphlz : 6phi, pechus : pechu, numphe ; 
nUmpha. In no wise however can this -a be connected with 
the Indo-lranian ending -<?. 

It is well known that in Skt. the i-stems take the ending, 
-aw in loc. sg. which is evidently taken from the m stems.. 
The original I.-E. ending in this case was -at (cf. Goth. 
anstei : loc. anstai), and this ending actually seems to be 
retained in Skt. Agndy'i which, according to the genial 
interpretation of Brugmann, signifies nothing but “the female 
near Agni”. With the exception of this sole instance in 
all other cases this original ending was replaced by the ana- 
logical ending 'UU not only in Skt. but also in Avestan, 
for there too the i-stems beside the regular ending show the 
same analogical form in loc. sg., though however the forms- 
in question are used exclusively as infinitives ; cf. haOra. 
jata ‘to kill all of a sudden', hubarata 'to nurse carefully*^ 
(the final -a of these forms stands for -aw). On the strength 
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of Greek forms like p6lSi (trisyllabic) <i*p6l6vi (stem poli') 
it was suggested that this analogical transfer of the case-suffix 
of loc. sg. is even of l.'E. antiquity, for *p6levi was inter- 
preted as •p6l&y/ + i, of which 'Sy- corresponds to Indo- 
Iranian -au and i is nothing but the original locative post- 
position attached to the form at a later stage. Yet however 
these peculiar loc.-forms might have arisen independently 
on the soil of Greece as Brugmann has pointed out. 

Beside the endings -(/)?/« and 'ina, the only ones current 
in classical Skt., the t-stems often take the shorter ending 
in the older language ; cf. beside utiua, matya, dhasinS. 
also dcitti. This shorter ending in instr. sg. is again without 
any parallel in the other Indo-European languages if the 
Avestan is excepted. There, with one sole exception, 
namely Aa.5a = Skt. saA:Aya, the *-stems take only this short 
onding in instr. sg. ; cf. asi, tiati etc. Avestan w-stems 
similarly know only the shorter ending u (written -u), cf. 
mainyu, da§nu, vohu etc., — the sole exception in this case 
being xra^wd—SVx.’ krdtva (ending (u)va). It is quite likely 
therefore that in the earliest Vedic the w-stems knew also 
the shorter ending -fl in instr. sg., though however no un- 
ambiguous form can be quoted form the extant texts to prove 
its existence. 

All these and various other common linguistic innovations 
conclusively prove that Skt. and Avestan are to be regarded 
as a pair of twins within the brotherhood of Indo-European 
languages. Yet we have to bear in mind that neither Skt. 
nor Avestan represents a homogeneous language, — each of 
them contains a number of distinct dialects associated with 
different ages (and regions). It is natural therefore that the 
earliest Skt. agrees best with the earliest Avestan. It is to be 
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noted, however, that in various respects the oldest Avestar^ is 
more archaic than the oldest Skt. In the earliest Avestan 
dialect, for instance, the old thematic personal ending 'a«!.'E. 
'd) in 1. sg. is still retained, but even in the earliest Skt. there 
is hardly any trace of it. Already in the earliest Vedic the 
athematic ending 'tni has been generalised as in later Avestan. 
The working of Bartholomae’s law according to which the 
group ‘sonant asp. + surd' becomes ‘sonant + sonant asp.', is 
again more archaic in the Gafia dialect than in the earliest 
Skt., in which both the earlier and later forms are found side 
by side. It has been pointed out in the previous chapter that 
I 'E. roots with initial and final aspirates appear with an initial 
aspiration in Skt. when the final aspiration is dropped, mostly 
on account of contact with an s. But there are not a few 
exceptions to this rule in older Skt. Thus the aorist stem of 
dah'{< *dhagh-) is dak?' (not dhak?' as to be expected) and 
the desiderative stem of duh' {<,*dhugh') is duk?' (not 
dhuk?'). These rf-forms appeared to be so anomalous to 
the Vedic commentators that in the Padapatha actually d/i- 
forms are given for them. The reduplicated stems bapS' 
&n6jak.?' (derived from bhas- and ghas' respectively) are still 
more striking, for they have no aspirated form at all at their 
side. All this shows that the combination 'aspirate + s' exer^ 
cised the same influence on a preceding aspirate as an 
aspirate alone. In other words, we have to assume that at 
least in these cases the law of dissimilation had acted at a 
time when, due to contact with s, the final sonant aspirate 
had not yet become unaspirated tenuis {k-s, <-s, P's). The 
obvious other alternative is that the group 'son. asp. + s' had 
given rise to combinations gzh (<( 7 ^- 8 ), dzh {'Cdh's) and bzh 
{ <6 A's) (metathesis of aspiration according to Bartholomae's 
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law). These sonant groups at once give the impression of 
being older than the surd ones. The apparent exceptions 
to the law of dissimilation are therefore nothing but the 
result of the same law acting at an earlier stage. Every doubt 
on this score will be set at rest if the Avestan forms are 
compared. In analogous cases the Ga®a dialect shows 
only the sonant groups ; cf. diwiaidyai (-6.5-, written 'Wi-, 
from 'bh + S'), aoyia{'Vz'hom'gh-^ S')&.c. In the later Avesta 
however the surd groups sometimes occur ; cf. hangordfidne 
{'fi' from 'bh + S-), daxsa i'Xh' from 'gh + s-). It was pointed 
out in the preceding chapter that in a very few cases in the 
RV. a neuter plural takes a singular verb. In this respect too 
the GaOa dialect is distinctly more archaic than the Vedic, 
for this incongruence is the rule in it just as in Greek. In 
later Avestan however such constructions are rare. 

In comparison with later Avestan however Skt. is distinctly 
more archaic, for later Avestan actually shows some of the 
characteristics of Middle Iranian dialects. Inter^vocalic 
consonants tend to become spirantic in it and the dual 
number is gradually got rid of. Confusion in the use of 
cases, already welUnigh hopeless in the Ga®as, becomes still 
more confounded in later Avestan. The various moods 
and tenses are no longer distinguished between, subjunctive 
forms are used in indicative, and the prohibitive particle ma, 
which is connected only with the injunctive in the GaOa 
dialect just as in Skt., appears also in connection with opta^ 
live in later Avestan. 

In striking contrast to all other Indo-European dialects 
Avestan, or Iranian as a whole, resembles Skt. in one 
important respect : the subsequent development of both, 
although absolutely independent of each other, has been 
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strikingly similar. Phonology, morphology and syntax of 
Middle Iranian dialects are unmistakably analogous to those 
of Middle Indian ones. The same general tendencies, 
which were inherent in the two respective basic languages, 
found expression in their later descendants in the same or 
similar ways. This is again a powerful, though indirect, 
evidence in proof of the close affinity of Skt. to Avestan. 

Comparison with Avestan is therefore indispensable to 
an historical study of Skt On innumerable points, both 
regarding general principles and particular details, Avestan 
throws light on the history of Skt. as the above rapid com- 
parative survey has shown. Who would, for instance, 
believe that the original form of the familiar Skt. root hru^ 
was wrw- if the verb mrav' was not actually found to occur 
in the A vesta ? 





VEDIC ORTHOEPY. 

The earliest monument of the Sanskrit language is the 
I^gveda, the date of which however cannot be fixed with 
certainty. Yet the language of the filgveda is so much akin 
to that of the GaflSs of Avesta that they may be considered 
to belong to approximately the same age, and as the 
language of the Gaeas is by no means very far removed 
from that of the Old Persian inscriptions of the sixth century 
B. C., the Bgvedic language may be roughly dated about 
1000 B.C. 

How many centuries earlier the Aryans had entered 
India it is impossible to say. The earliest unmistakable 
proof of extra-Indian connection of the Vedic Aryans is 
furnished by the Mitanni of northern Mesopotamia. Their 
capital city Vashugganni has almost a Sanskrit name (i.e. 
Vasujani). Whether the Mitanni themselves were an Indo- 
European tribe is still doubtful, though it has been suggested 
by no less a person than Forrer that they might have been 
the forefathers of the Medes of Persia. What is however 
universally accepted is that the ruling class among the 
Mitamni, who called themselves Maryanni, were actually an 
Indo- Iranian — perhaps even an Indian— tribe, and that the 
Vedic gods mentioned in the treaty-records (about 14(X) 
B. C.) of the Mitanni people, e.g., In-da'va, U'VU'van-a 
etc., were worshipped by these Maryanni rulers. It is 
however still a disputed point whether these Maryanni- 
Indians had marched westwards from the border-land of 
India or were still on their march eastwards to India. 
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The archaeological discoveries of the last twenty years 
have thrown a flood of light on the early history of various 
Indo-European tribes, though their original home still remains 
unknown. The position of the Hittites is unique in this 
respect, not only because they are the connecting link 
between the oldest Indo-lranians (i. e., the Maryanni) and 
the oldest Greeks (the Ahhiyava), but also because their 
language is the earliest known Indo-European dialect. It is 
however necessary to bear in mind that what is meant by 
■"Hittite” in common parlance is not the language of the 
Hittite people of Biblical fame. The Hittites who had 
conquered Anatolia before 2000 B. C. and had their chief 
centre at Hnttuiah (modem Boghaz-keui) were a non-Indo- 
European tribe. The people of Nehah in the same region 
were on the other hand linguistically Indo-European, and 
under MurUlih I (about 18(X) B. C.) they conquered 
Hattuhdb. Hence the name "Hittite” has come to be 
associated with the language of the non-Hittite conquerors, 
although its only correct designation would be “Nebian," 

The discovery of the Ah}}ijava people is another epoch- 
making archaeological achievement of recent times. It is 
usually accepted to-day that they are the forefathers of 
the Achaeans of Greece, but as to the country where they 
were settled at the time of their contact with the Hittites 
exF)ert opinion still vacillates between the western fringe 
of Asia Minor, the island of Rhodos and the mainland of 
Greece. This uncertainty is due to the scantiness of 
material. From the available data it appears that during the 
reign of the Hittite monarch MurUlih II (1340 B. C.) the 
king AntaravoA (Andreus I) was the ruler in A^^ijavH 
and the island of LazpcA (« Lesbos), and his brother 
4 
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jTava^/avoi ( = EteokIes ?) was by him appointed king of 
Mellavanda (f). In the days of the Hittite king HattuUlib 
ill (1280 B>C.) the Al^^ijava king AttarUjai (Atreus !) 
took possession of the kingdom of a vassal of the Hittitesr 
and fifty years later he attacked the island of Alaisia'Cyprus' 
which was apparently under Hittite dominion. In the year 
1227 B. C. the Pharao Merneptah mentions the sea-faring. 
Akaivah along with the Turha, Sakalia, Sardanna etc. 
as confederates of the revolted Libyans. It should be 
noted that among the sea-faring peoples against whom 
Ramses 111 fought in Syria (1190 B.C.), instead of the 
Akaivai are mentioned the Danona ( = Homeric Danaoi} 
"in their islands*" It has been suggested therefore that the 
A^^java kingdom of Rhodos (?) had been destroyed by 
the Danaoi before 1 190 B. C. 

About the year 1800 B. C. there took place other events 
of great importance for the history of the early Indo- 
Europeans. About this time Babylon fell into the hands of 
the Kassites and Egypt was invaded by the Hyksos. The 
Kasshes need not have sung Bgvedic hymns as they marched 
into Babybn as Brunnhofer actually suggested, but that 
Aryan elements were actually present in their lamguage is 
proved by Kassite proper names like Indabagai, and it is 
significant to note that the sun*god was called by them 
Suriyai. The Hyksos period of Egyptian history is a 
complete blank. Yet from the fact that the Hyksos intro^ 
duced the horse into Egypt it may not be unwarranted to 
assume that there was an Indo-European sprinkling ^ong 
them, for the Indo-European culture was the horse-culture 
par excellence. It is significant that one of the oldest literaiy 
compositions in an Indo-European dialect is a manual of 
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horse'training. The library of Boghaz-keui has yielded 
among its many treasures a most interesting work composed 
by one Kikkuli from Mitanni in the Hittite language which 
deals exclusively with this subject, and, beside the numerals, 
some of the technical terms used in it are almost Sanskrit, 
e. g. cdkaoartanna. 

All this multifarious evidence seems to suggest that some- 
time about 2000 B.C. the various tribes of the Indo'European 
barbarians ousted from their unknown original home traverS' 
ed the wide plains of Eurasia in all directions , and a 
particular branch of them pushed on to India after spending 
some time in Iran together with the forefathers of the 
Iranians. They were the forefathers of the Vedic Indians. 

The Blgvedic Indians seem to have completely forgotten 
their pre-Indian associations, although they were still predo- 
minantly nomadic in their habits of life. The grama conti- 
nued to signify till a comparatively late period not a settled 
village but a roving clan of wandering shepherds as is 
clearly proved by the legend of Saryata Manava recorded 
in various Bi^hmanas. Geographically they were still confined 
to the land of the five rivers. The earliest days of the Vedic 
Indians had been anything but happy. From the arid 
regions of Iran and Central Asia they stumbled across the 
frontier barriers only to be appalled by the fury of a sub- 
tropical clime, and they had to make their way into the 
plains of India only in the face of fierce opposition from the 
aboriginal inhabitants, whom they never ceased to curse and 
condemn in their hymns. 

Inspite of such an eventful career the Vedic Indians 
ftiiled to develop a poetry of high order like the Homeric 
Greeks, for already from the plains of Iran they had brought 
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widi them the cult of sacrifices which continued to dominate 
the intellectual life of the Indians till almost the present day. 
Originally the sacrifices were meant to placate the gods 
and to persuade them to confer favours, but soon die 
sacrifices assumed a mystic importance and the gods them- 
selves sank to the status of mere pretexts for them. Thus 
they gradually lost all their personal characteristics, and the 
same endless cycle of phrases, epithets and adjectives came 
to be applied to almost every one of them irrespective of 
their original functions and attributes. Bgvedic poetry 
therefore lacks the colour and flavour of the Homeric epics. 

Yet, for the history of the languages of the Indo- 
European world the l^lgveda is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant work, for, excepting the Hittite inscriptions it is the 
oldest known linguistic monument of the Indo-European 
peoples. But before dealing with the language of the 
Bgveda, it is necessary to try to reconstruct its text as 
accurately as possible. For although the Indians through 
all the ages have paid the closest attention to the Bgveda 
it is quite certain that its text had been originally much 
different from what it is to-day. But it is possible to restore 
the original text, at least to some extent, by a careful study 
of the Bgvedic metres, and, what is more, the restored text 
reveals many important linguistic characteristics which it 
would not have been otherwise possible to discover. 

All the parts of the Bgveda are not equally old. The 
so-called family maod^las (II — VII) represent the oldest part 
of the IJgveda whereas the tenth mapt^ala is decidedly the 
latests The ninth mao<^ala is linguistically quite heterogenous, 
for the hymns addressed to Soma have been collected in it 
from every pait of the I^veda. The remaining first and die 
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eighth mao<jalas are really old, but the hymns of various 
groups of priests have been collected in them. 

The word pStvakd may be taken up as a convenient 
example of how the original text of the IJgveda has been 
later tampered with. Later Indian grammarians were at a 
loss to know why the feminine of pavaka is paimks, and 
not ps,vika as Paoini would have it. According to Parjini 
a word ending in 'aka, the element 'ka of which is sufHxal, 
would assume the aspect -tfca when the feminine suffix 
is attached to it. For all that we know of Sanskrit grammar 
the element 'kh of jMvakd is actually suffixal and the vowel 
that precedes it is also a short tt as Paoini requires, and yet 
this short & is not changed into t. It is because appearances 
are altogether deceptive here. In the present text of the 
IJlgveda this word is in fact always written as pavaka, but 
the metre shows that it has always to be read as pavakd. 
As the vowel preceding the suffix 'ka is in this case long a 
and not short tt (as the written form implies) Papini's 
above-mentioned rule finds no scope here. This is the 
obvious explanation of the apparently irregular feminine 
form pdvakd, in Sanskrit, and it clearly shows that for an 
adequate comprehension of the Vedic language, it is always 
necessary to know how it was actually read, and for this 
purpose we have to depend mostly on the metre. In the 
case of pSvakd the evidence of metre always points to the 
reading pavdkd, cf. RV. Ill- 17. 1 Socl^ke^o ghp.&nirriik 
pUvakdh '>■ VI. 1, 8 prSti^rdm i^&yantam pavakdm etc. 

P&vakd is one of the few words which have been syste- 
matically misrepresented in the present text of the I^eda. 
Much more important however is the case of certain 
phonemes of very frequent occurrence which have been 
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similarly misrepresented in it. Ya and va for instance have 
very frequently to be read as iya and uva in the older parts 
of the Rkgveda. Besides the evidence of the metre the 
Vedic literature is full of notices which leave no doubt on 
this score. The TS. VI. 1, 2, 6 quotes RV. V. 50, 1 in the 
slightly altered form viSve devdsya netii.r mhrto vpfita 
sakhy&Tft, vUve rSiyd i^udkyaai dyumnhrp, vx^ita pu^ydae 
and comments thereon : sapthk^ram pratham&m paddm 
ft^k^ardni tAni. The second pada thus consists of eight 
syllables according to the author of the TS. although accord' 
ing to the written text it has no more than seven. It is to be 
concluded therefore that the word sakhydm was actually 
read as aakhi&m. The word avdr is written as monosylla' 
bic by the Vajasaneyins, but in the Taittirrya texts it is 
invariably written as auvdr (dissyllabic). But even the 
Vajasaneyi^ texts, when they speak of the number of 
syllables in av&r, invariably give it as two. Cf. ^B. 2, 1, 4, 
14; 11,1,6,5; 14, 8, 6>4. This is all the more remark' 
able, for here we have before us prose texts which could not 
be influenced by considerations of metre. In the same way 
the word rdjanyk is said to consist of four syllables and 
dyaita of two respectively in the ^atapatha Brahmapa (5, 1, 
5, 14; 14,8, 15, 1), and when the same Brahmapa ( 14, 8, 
1 5« 3) further states that the words prhruypand vy&ndh (in a 
prose passage) make up altogether eight syllables, we have 
only to infer from it that the word written as vy&n&h was 
read as viy&n&k- 

But it is not always safe to accept the opinion of the 
authors of later Brahmapas is this respect, for not infi^uent' 
ly they have overdone their part and dissolved the semi' 
vowels into dieir component parts even where such a 
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procedure is neither warranted by the I^vedic metre, nor 
is supported by the evidence of other Indo'European langu^ 
Ages. Thus, excepting once the word satyik is always dis' 
syllabic in the RV., and this is perfectly as it should be, for its 
Gothic counterpart sunja clearly shows that the 

semi-vowel y is here of Indo-European antiquity. Yet the 
SB- 14, 8, 6, 2 declares it to be tri-syllabic : t&d et&t 
try&k^ararii saty&m itu Similarly the word diva which 
occurs very frequently in the RV- is almost always dissyllabic, 
for here too the semi-vowel v is of Indo-European origin, cf. 
Lat. equus «.*equos), and in the word tv&c too the metre 
leaves the semi-vowel undissolved, for on the evidence of 
Gr. sakds {<.*tvakos) it is as old as that in &k>a. The 
semi-vowel v is indissoluble also when initial in suffixes {'vant, 
'Vayis etc.) and in the sound-complex -nv- of roots of class V. 
Similarly y is indissoluble in the relative pronoun ya-, the 
■gen. sg. ending 'sya, the comparative suffix -yas', as well as 
in the present-element -ya- and the future-element -sya-. 

The dissolution of semi-vowels into their original com- 
ponent parts has however to be carried on not only in the 
stem-forms as shown above, but sometimes also in the 
endings. It was suggested in the first chapter that the conso- 
nantal endings beginning with 6A- are probably nothing but 
bhi (>Gr. -phi) extended by different elements in different 
places. This theory finds welcome support in the fact that 
the semi-vowel y has actually to be dissolved into iy metri 
causa in these endings, in which case the first element always 
turns out to be hhi. Thus the mantra uktham vSdndri^a 
devebhyah is said to consist of eleven syllables in AB. 3, 12, . 
which shows that not only the words vSci indr&ya have 
to be read with hiatus, but also that the form devdbkyah 
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accounts for four syllables, which has hence to be read as 
devebMal^. The distinction between strong and weak 
declensions of i' and w-stems can be comprehended only 
when the semi-vowels are dissolved into their component 
parts (see below), and the very existence of the frequent 
secondary suffix 'iya can be discovered almost solely 
on the basis of readings restored by dissolving ihe semi- 
vowel y. 

Reduplication of a final nasal after a short vowel 
when a vowel follows (Paijini 8. 3. 12) is a peculiar law of 
euphonic combination in Sanskrit, and except in a very few 
sporadic cases in some early Greek inscriptions nothing of 
the kind can be pointed out in the other Indo-European 
languages. It is futile to try to explain away this pheno- 
menon as due to the effect of stress accent, for it is quite 
certain that in the age of the Rgveda the accent was 
still predominantly musical. A close scrutiny of the cases 
of this reduplication in the present text of the Rgveda 
clearly shows us however how it came about, and more- 
over it will help us to improve the text in many places 
as it lies before us to-day. 

it is again with the help of the metre that it is possible 
to determine where the reduplication of the final nasal 
is necessary and permissible and where it is due merely 
to analogy. In fact the metre shows that the reduplica- 
tion is necessary where after the nasal a final consonant 
has been dropped*, but where no such final consonant 
has been dropped the reduplication is not permissible at 
all, although in the vulgate text of the RV. it is regularly 

•Of a group of consonants at the end of a word only the first remaint and 
tha rot are dropped in Sanskrit. 
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reduplicated also in these cases. Thus the final n ii> 
partidpal forms such as §6§ucann, ap&nn, pratk&yann, 
Spi^nn, has to be reduplicated on the evidence of the 
metre, but in the case of endingless locatives such as- 
mUrdh&n, dkanmin, and vocatives such as puruhanman, 
vajrin the reduplicated nasal actually disturbs the metrcr 
for in the case of the participles the final nasal was 
followed by at whereas in the locative and vocative 
forms the nasal itself was final. Cf. e. g. 

RV. 6, 66, 2 : agn&yo nd §6§ucann idhaTM^ 

RV. 6, 1,4: Sravasy&vak ir&va apann Ami^kiam 

RV. 4, 53, 2 : vicak$aifdh pratkAyann apptann urA,, 
In all these cases of participle present the reduplication 
of the final n is necessary on metrical grounds, and it 
is certainly no mere accident that the reduplicated nasal 
here represents an original rU. But in the case of vocatives 
such as puruhanman, vajrin, e. g. 

RV. 8, 70, 2: indrarp, tArp. §umhha puruhanmann 
dvase yAsya dvita vidhartAri, 

RV. 1, 80, 11: yAd indr a vajrinn djasA, 
amd locatives such as murdhAn, ikasmin, e. g. 

RV. 6, 45, 31 : vAr^he mfirdhAnn asihat, 

RV. 8, 45, 34 : ma na ikasminn agasi, 
the reduplicated nasal as given in the traditional text of the 
RV. actually disturbs the metre, for unlike the participles 
dealt with above, here the nasal had been always final. 
It i^ to be concluded therefore that the final redactors 
of the RV. started reduplicating the final nasal of the 
participles in reminiscence of the actual pronunciation of 
the original authors of the hymns, but were soon led 
astray by mere appearances and began to reduplicate the 
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4inal nasal also in locatives and vocatives where it had 
never been followed by another consonant. This confu' 
sion had taken place already in the IJlgvedic period, for 
<sometimes in the text of the RV. even the reduplicated 
nasal of an endingless locative seems to be metrically justified. 

The form ekasmin referred to above deserves special 
•mention for several reasons. To its ending -smtn corres^ 
pond Avestan 'hmi (e. g. kahmi, bahmi) and Pali ^mhi 
■(cf. also Prakrit tarttsi<i»tdsmi). In other Indo-European 
languages too there is no sure trace of 'smin, rather of 
'smi. This naturally raises the suspicion that perhaps the 
original ending in this case was actually -amt, which was 
fater extended by -n when endingless forms of n-stems in 
ioc. sg. gave rise to the illusion that the n itself was an 
ending. Moreover in a few cases the metre too shows 
the ending 'smin to be nothing but 'smi, cf. RV. I, 1 74, 
4'5 : — nii t& indra sdsmin y&nau ; v&ha kiitaam 
indra yAsmiH cdkdn. It is quite clear that sdsmin and 
tfdsmin here have to be read as if they were without 
the final -n. 

Curiously similar to this reduplicated final -n, which is 
sometimes historical and sometimes analogical as shown 
above, is the euphonic t which according to Pinini VIII. 
3. 30 can be optionally inserted between a final n and an 
initial s (e.g. aan aah > sant sak). But the metre is here 
of no avail. Here too the t is not due merely to a phonetic 
phenomenon (as in cases like vatay&mi<.*vas'sy(tmi etc.), 
1>ut had its origin in those forms in which a t had been 
actually dropped after the final n. Afterwards however the 
teduplication was analogically extended also to those cases 
■where no consonant had been dropped after the n. Thus 
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in RV. 10, 40, 12 h v&m agant sumatir vSjinlva^ the 
euphonic t in agant is actually of historical origin, but when 
the same dental appears also after the vocative rS/an (cF. 
RV. 1, 91, 4 rajant soma pr&ti havya gj^bhaya) it is clearly 
due to mere form^analogy with agan etc. We are now in 
a position also to explain the peculiar Sandhi of n + ^ into 
fl(c)ch (Pao. VIII. 3, 31). Here too the process began from 
those cases where the final n was originally followed by a f, 
and this t combined with the following § gave rise to (,c)ch 
«(as tacchivaKtat + Siva). Thus in RV. 1. 100, 7 ranaya^ 
ch&rasdtau the sandhi of n + ^ into n + c A is historical, for 
here the participle ranayan stands for older •ranayant, and 
the apparent sandhi of n + ^ is in fact that of nt + S, which 
in ordinary course would give rise to «(c)cA. But cases of 
sandhi like vajrin chnathihi (1, 63, 5) or d&SyUh chimyun 
(1, 101, 18) are cases of pure form analogy, for here the 
final nasal in question had never been followed by a dental. 

Two other curiosities of Rgvedic sandhi may be briefly 
discussed here. It is well known that the abhinihita^sandhi 
was unknown to the original text of the RV., for almost 
everywhere the metre shows that the initial O' lost through 
it has to be restored. Moreover there are certain unmistak.* 
able indications which go to prove that there was a time 
when even before an initial a- a final or -o used to 
behave in exactly the same way as before other vowels, — in 
other words, was changed into 'a{y) or 'av respectively (cf. 
RV. 8, 72, 5 stdtava ambyAm < stdtove amb., sind gd'Ogra 
<,*gdv-agra). 

The unchangeable pragrhya-vowels raise a much more 
'difficult problem. As such are regarded primarily the vowek 
A, '8 and '6 in dual. As an historical explanation of this 
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aversion to sandhi may be offered only in the case of the 
nominal dual ending 'S, it has to be assumed that this 
characteristic has been analogically extended from here ta 
the other cases. The nominal dual ending -e is evidently 
composed of 'a -t- 1* (cf. sddmari'i, h%hatA etc.) and not of 
'a-¥i' as usually e is. Now this -af- naturally assumed the 
aspect 'diy' before vowels, and in such position, the final y 
being dropped, it assumed the form e. But this e was no 
longer capable of undergoing sandhi, for a y has been 
actually elided after it 1 The -o in vocative is never pragrhya 
in the RV. although in the Padapatha it is always followed 
by the indicatory iti. This anomaly is evidently due to the- 
analogy of words like iUho, ut6 etc., each of which is a 
compound of the particle u {diha+u, utd-^u etc.) and 
therefore could not make sandhi further lest the particle 
would be altogether lost sight of. Papini I, 1, 16 flF. quoting 
these rules from the Rkprati^akhya altogether missed the 
point in them, and his confusion was still more confounded^ 
by Patafiiali (see I. H. Q., 1934, pp. 666-669). 

One of the most remarkable features of the text of the 
f^eda is its vowels of dissyllabic value, the most frequent 
case being that of gen. plur. in -am. Thus we find no less: 
than five cases of this dissyllabic ending in four verses of one 
and the same hymn VIII, 39 ; 

2. tanilfu S&rnsam e^m 
4. 9rj&hutir vdsUnam 
5> s& h6ta §&^vatin&m 

6. aynir jdta devanS.m agnir veda mdrUlndm. 

On the evidence of the metre the ending -am in each of the 
five forms e^am, vdsUnSm, idSvatln^m, dev&T^m and 
mArt&ndm has the prosodical value of two short syllables. 
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so that they will have to be read as e^aam, v&aunaam, 
ii&vaiinaam, detAnaam and mdrtdnaam respectively. In 
fact in about one-third of its occurrences in the RV. the 
ending -Sm in genitive plural has a dissyllabic value and it is 
■certainly no accident that the same ending has the same 
dissyllabic value frequently also in the Avesta. Its remote 
echo can be heard in the corresponding ending also of other 
Indo-European languages : the circumflex accent of Greek 
-on and Lithuanian -S, due to contraction of two different 
vowels, clearly shows that Sanskrit has here preserved intact 
the Indo-European state of things. The ending -aw* is in 
reality in all the cases cited above the result of combination 
of the final tt of the stem with the ending -awi. 

The dissyllabic value of the ending -am had its origin 
doubtless in o-stems, where contraction of two vowels had 
actually taken place, and from these o-stems they were 
later easily transferred to other vowel and consonant stems. 
It may be objected that the dissyllabic value of the ending. 
'Sw* ' cannot be due to the contraction of the stem vowel -o 
with the a- of the ending, for in the case of o-stems the 
ending in question is -warn and not -am from the earliest 
Sanskrit. But here too the reconstructed text of the RV. 
will help us out of the difficulty, for the ending -5«ow* as given 
in the vulgate text of the RV. has sometimes to be read as 
-on*, which is doubtless the original form. Thus in the 
■stereotyped phrase, devandrn j&nma, the first word has to be 
read as deuarfi jdnma on the evidence of metre ! This is 
one of the extreme cases of tampering with the original text 
of the RV. 

The circumflex accent of this ending in Greek and 
Lithuanian calls for a word of explanation. In a syllable 
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with acute accent the piteh of voice attains the highest point 
about its middle, during the first half the pitch being, 
ascending, and in the second half descending. But it is 
characteristic of a syllable with circumflex accent, as may- 
be still observed in Lithuanian, that two such peak^points 
are reached in course of one and the same syllable which 
is, naturally, invariably long. In fact syllables with circum^ 
flex accent are as a rule the result of the amalgamation of 
two separate syllables with two separate peak-points. Now, 
Greek and Lithuanian have retained in their circumflex the 
original two separate peak'points although the original two 
separate syllables have in them been moulded into one. If> 
Sanskrit however the development has been quite different ; 
although in later days the original circumflex came to be 
regarded as a simple long in it, in the age of the RV. it still 
retained its dissyllabic value as shown above, presumabl/ 
with two separate peak'points. 

Besides the genitive plural ending '&m various other 
forms of IJgvedic noun and verb inflexion contain vowels 
of dissyllabic value, and most of them can be fully explained 
historically. The ablative singular ending 'Ot of a-stems 
several times appears to be dissyllabic in value, e. g. par&k&t 
in 8, 3, 31 : a vahethe pardk&t pUrtAr aSndntav aSvina^ 
The corresponding ending -ds in Greek with its circumflex 
accent again shows that the dissyllabic value of the suffix in 
question goes back to the Indo-European epoch. In the 
same way the ending 'Os in nominative plural has to be read 
as 'Oas in a few cases, e. g., I, 105, 5 : amf yi dev& sthdna 
tri 9 v d rocani divdlj . : here the metre clearly shows that 
dAvh has to be read as devaa. Similarly the word sdmSl^ in 
8, 2,7 Jrdya indrasya admdi^hasto be read as adtaaahr 
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and in 8, 31, 13, ydth!3L no mitrd aryama vdrui^alj, sdnti 
gof&h, sug& pdsya pdnthdl). the forms gdpalj. and pdrUhak 
have to be read as goftadfy and pdnthaalt respectively. 

In the field of verbal flexion too the restored dissyllabic 
reading of the long vowel throws welcome light on th& 
history of Sanskrit. According to Papinean grammar con- 
traction of the augment with the initial radical vowel is 
obligatory, but, again on the evidence of the metre, the state- 
of things must have been quite different in the I^edic age- 
Thus in 

10, 49, 3 : ahdm ki&tsam dvam abhir dtibhifi, 

10, 108, 5 : ima ghvaTj. sarame ya aicchal]. 
and 7, 79, 5 : vi d^lfidsya diiro ddrer auri}oh 
the respective augmented verb-forms have to be read as> 
aavam, aicchak and aiirpol}. respectively, which shows that 
the contraction of the augment with the initial radical vowel 
had not yet been fully achieved in the age of the ^gveda. 
In fact the unanimous evidence of Greek and Skt. provea 
that the augment was by no means an integral part of the 
verb-form of tenses for which it was obligatory in the later 
language. It is in origin a preverb which served to indicate 
that the action in question had taken place in the past. 
Wha-ever other concomittant circumstances sufficed to 
indicate that the action in question had taken place in the 
past the augment could be, and used to be, omitted. This- 
is the regular usage in the earliest Sanskrit and Homeric 
Greek. 

The subjunctive mode, which has been almost completely 
eliminated from classical Sanskrit, plays an important part 
in the verbal flexion obtaining in the RV., and its special 
mode-stem is formed by adding to the tense-stem an a (cf- 
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as-^i). But as this a often combines with the thematic 
vowel (cf. ind. idpati, subj. t&p&ti) it is often very difficult 
to distinguish the subjunctive from the corresponding indica- 
tive form. Here again the metre sometimes renders help 
as it often discloses the fact that the contraction of the 
thematic vowel with the suffixal a of the subjunctive mode 
had not yet been fully achieved in the age of the l^lgveda. 
Cf. e. g. : 

6, 67, 1 1 &nu yAd gava sphuran pipyAm, 

10, 50, 5 dso nA kam ajdro vArdha& ca. 

The Subjunctive forms sphurhn and vArdhah here have 
to be read as spkuraAn and vArdhaah respectively. Some- 
times even indicative forms (of roots ending in -a), which 
had never been extended by the modal suffix a, 
exhibit a long d of dissyllabic value, but they are clearly 
-due to form-analogy with subjunctive forms. Thus a 
form like panti (from root pa-) may be both indicative 
(pS + ^fi) and subjunctive (pa + a + ^ft), and in this case 
the dissyllabic d may be easily analogically transferred from 
subjunctive to indicative. But the indicative forms like 
*pddnti may also be simply due to form-analogy with adAnti 
■^c. as Wackemagel has ingeniously suggested. Sometimes 
the long radical vowels of sigmatic aorist forms such as 
■dk^r (9, 98, 2) are of dissyllabic value, but no historical 
©cplanation may be offered for them, and they must be 
regarded as cases of mechanical transfer from their original 
sources. 

In the cases dealt with above the lengthening of vowels 
may be explained by grammatically analysing the forms 
■concerned ; but this is not always the case. In a large 
number of cases in the RV., and som^imes even in the 
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later Vedic literature, vowels which according to Sanskrit 
grammar have been always short, are lengthened apparently 
only because the metre requires it. As a rule, this lengthen* 
ing is permitted only in the interior of a verse, and that 
before a single consonant. Exceptions to this rule arc 
mostly apparent or due to analogy. Thus the final vowel in 
Mha has been lengthened in RV. 4, 10, 2 ddha hy iigne 
apparently before the consonant group hy, but the pSda 
in question has to be actually read as & {ha hi ague (with 
hiatus). Again in RV. 1, 25, 9 §rudhi the short 

» of Srudhi has been lengthened actually at the end of a 
pida, but this is clearly due to analogy with the frequent 
cases of Srudhi h&oam at the beginning of a verse. Cases 
of lengthening like RV. 8, 17, 1 pibdimdnt or 8, 34, It 
r always ih& are on the other hand ambiguous, for pibdt 
and rart,aya here may also be regarded as subjunctive 
instead of indicative forms. These ungrammatical lengtherv 
ings are to be explained by the Indo-European rhythmic 
law which usually did not tolerate a succession of short 
vowels, as Wackernagel has amply demonstrated. 

The basic principle underlying the metrical schemes of 
those Indo-European languages in which the original musical 
accent has not been replaced by a stress accent (as in 
Prakrk, Latin, Germanic and Celtic) is a simple alternation 
of short and long syllables. In a slightly modified form 
this scheme may take in two consecutive shorts, but a word 
consisting of three consecutive short syllables may be 
normally employed in such a metrical scheme only if its final 
syllable is made long by position, A succession of four 
short syllables is an impossibility. IJlgvedic poets therefore 
were not hee to use all the words current in their language* 
5 
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unt^, driven to extremities, they were prepared to do 
son^ violence to the morphology of the words at their 
dispf^l. This they actually did quite often, metrical consi-* 
deratidSlI' apparently being more to them than mere gram^^ 
matical scruples. For instance, the lengthening of the second 
liable in the reduplicating aorist form hjijanat (from jan-) 
is purely rhythmical, which was resorted to only because 
the grammatically correct form *djijanat (four consecutive 
shorts) could not fit into any metrical scheme. The same 
rhythmic law is at least partially responsible for the curious 
&mreclita compound dive'dive instead of •divi-divi. This 
rhythmic law, which led to ungrammatical lengthenings, is 
certainly of Indo-European antiquity, cf. Greek sophds but 
aophbteros, hierds but hierdsune, etc. 

Metrical lengthenings due to this Indo-European rhythmic 
law are an undeniable fact of the l^gvedic text. But it is 
not true that any and every vowel could be lengthened in 
this way if only the metre required it. Thus the final vowel 
of the imperative verb-form ava (root a?;-) is very frequently 
protracted in the f?gveda, although it is never the case with 
the homonymous preverb {doti). By a careful study of this 
ungrammatical lengthening it is possible not only to single 
out the forms which are particularly susceptible to this 
apparent aberration, but also to determine, at least relatively, 
the amount of ungrammatical lengthening in the forms 
concerned. It is however necessary to remember that the 
common view which would limit a vowel to one mora or 
two morae (leaving out the plutas) is wholly an arbitrary 
assumption. The prosodical quantity of a vowel may be 
less than one mora or more than two morae. But with 
sudi vowels we are not greatly concerned here. We are 
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concerned here more with the infinite possible quan^es 
of vowels ranging from one mora to two morae. In ci JK" 
cal Skt. vowels of such middle length are not recogni^ ; 
but in the RV., as also in Prakrit, they are very mdCfi in 
evidence. It is in fact the vowels of such middle length 
which appear to be ungrammatically lengthened in the RV., 
as has been definitely established by the researches of 
Benfey, Zubaty, Arnold and Oldenberg. The author of 
the Padapatha did not know what to do with these appa^ 
rently protractable vowels. He simply substituted for them 
the shorter forms prevalent in the later language, although, 
as Arnold has amply demonstrated, even when used as 
short, these protractable vowels do not behave in the same 
manner as the unprotractable ones in the metrical schemes 
of the l^kgveda. 

It has been proved long ago that the welhknown rhythmic 
law "vocalis ante vocalem corripitur”, which is an important 
factor in Greek and Latin prosody, is derived from the 
original Indo-European. Traces of the action of this law 
may be discovered also in' Sanskrit, but mostly on the 
basis of readings restored with the help of the metre. Thus 
the trisyllabic mtipef} out of mu upeJ} is actually to be read 
as md dp41}. This ancient rhythmic law may be perceived 
also in the cases of hiatus and contraction in the RV. Here 
hiatus takes place by preference before heavy syllables, and 
specially before initial vowels followed by a group of 
consonants. This peculiar tendency of the hiatus clearly 
shows that in these cases it is not due to the exigencies of 
metre. In fact, analogous conditions prevailing in Greek 
prove that here too Sanskrit essentially continues the Ancient 
Indo-European tradition. In Greek too contraction takes 
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pla^ by preference before single consonant and the 
uncontracted form appears before consonant groups. Thus 
the word neds appears in compound in its uncontracted 
form before the consonant group -tt- in neottds, but it is 
contracted into nou- in noumSnla before a simple consO' 
nant. 

Apart from these sporadical cases this rhythmic law 
is of supreme mportance both in case^suffixes and in 
primary or secondary derivative suffixes, for it largely deter^ 
mines where the semi^vowels y and v are to be dissolved 
into iy and uv respectively. It has been shown above 
rfiat the case-ending 'bhyas has often to be read as 'bhias 
(dissyllabic) metri causa, but in 120 cases it has a 
monosyllabic value ('bhyas). Now it is significant to note 
that only in 2 out of these 120 cases the vowel prc" 
ceding the suffix is short, n all others it is long. The 
very common suffix 'tya behaves in exactly the same way ; 
after a long vowel it has always to be read as 'tia and after 
a short vowel it is regularly 'tya. Further, due to this 
rhythmic law, in the inside of a verse, the pronoun tyo' 
is monosyllabic after a light syllable no less than 107 times, 
and dissyllabic {tiyo') only 3 times, and after a heavy 
syllable it is 26 times dissyllabic and only 7 times monosylk' 
bic. The ancient Indo-Europeem rhythmic law which can 
be thus perceived in the RV. has left clear traces also in 
other Indo-European languages, for in Gothic nominal 
flexion too exactly similar phenomena may be observed ; 
thus of Goth, t/a-stems those with a heavy base undergo 
contraction. e.g. kairdeia from hairdjo', but such contract 
tion is unknown where the base in question is a light one, 
cf. harfia from harjO'. 
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In the whole range of Vedic nominal flexion the old 
forms have nowhere been so much tampered with as in the 
case of gen. and loc. du. of i-, tt- and f'Stems. In classical 
Sanskrit the endings in question are 'yoJjf, 'vo^ and 
respectively, but in the RV., on metrical considerations, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, these endings have 
to be read as -uvok and 'oroh respectively, — even 

after a light syllable. In fact monosyllabic 'ijoh occurs in the 
RV. only in the form yuvatydh, which is very probably due 
to analogy with corresponding case-forms of i-stems of the 
devi-type (see below) and monosyllabic does not occur 
at all in the RV. and appears for the first time in the AV. In 
the face of such unanimous internal evidence it may not be 
unjustified to conclude that in this respect too the RV. 
represents the older state of things, although sure traces of 
these restored endings cannot be found in any other Indo- 
European language. 
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It has been shown in Chapter H that Sanskrit vowel-system 
had assumed more or less its present form already in the 
Indo-Iranian epoch. But a whole series of new consonants 
was added to it at a subsequent date, which distinguishes 
Sanskrit from all other Indo-European languages, including 
the Iranian dialects. It is the cerebral series of Sanskrit, which 
is not known in any other Indo-European dialect. The 
cerebral occlusives were therefore originated on Indian soil. 
In the I^lgveda they occur only in medial or final position, 
and their use is limited in the older language. But they 
became more and more frequent in classical Sanskrit and the 
Prakrit dialects. 

What is the origin of these cerebral sounds ? Often it has 
been suggested that the rise of the cerebral series is due to 
Dravidian influence. This is neither impossible nor unlikely. 
But it is more important to determine which were those 
original sounds or sound-combinations which gave rise to 
the cerebrals in Sanskrit, may be under Dravidian influence. 
It will be seen that sounds of very different nature have 
coincided in what appears as the cerebral series in Sanskrit. 

In the great majority of cases the cerebral sound in 
Sanskrit is of Prakritic origin. Already in the IJgveda in a 
large number of words the cerebral isation is due to the 
influence of r on a following dental, e.g. -kata in vikafA, 
utkafa out of kpA. The same cerebralisation of an original 
dental is found even where the previous existence of an r in 
the word in question can be determined only with the help 
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of congeneric forms in other Indo-European languages, e,g.t 
Skt. kdfu : Lith. kartHs. Here only with the help of 
Lithuanian can we know that the original form of the 
familiar Sanskrit word Mfa was *kart,u, the sound r of 
which, though it disappeared itself, was responsible for the 
cerebralisation of the following t. This r again may appear 
as / in the other languages, for, as will be shown below, a 
Sanskrit r is often derived from an Indo-European /. Thus 
Skt. jaffiAra is connected with Goth, kilpei. On the basis 
of this and a few other examples Fortunatov propounded 
his well-known theory that a Sanskrit cerebral normally 
corresponds to an Indo-European I + dental. But even 
though Scheftelowitz made an attempt to resuscitate it in a 
modified form, the theory had to be given up in view of 
numerous exceptions. The cerebral in Skt. jatfiAra for 
instance, it was pointed out, may be due to the influence of 
an r which is still to be found in the allied form jartu. In 
a large number of cases however the cerebral in Sanskrit is 
not at all derived from an original dental through the 
influence of an r (or 1) as described above. In fact the 
cerebral t often alternates with an 5 in Sanskrit, which, as 
explained in Chapter I, is derived from the Indo-European 
palatal occlusive ft. Thus from the stems pa§~ and vii- we 
have the forms pa4-bhif}, vi^-bhyAl} etc. characterised by a 
cerebral, though it is far from the truth that every stem in 
exhibits a cerebral before a 6A'ending, cf. -dtg-bhiht dig* 
bhydh from and diS- respectively. Here the question 
apses, which is not at all easy to solve at first sight, whether 
the (^'forms are phonologically regular and the 9 -f<»ins 
analogical disturbances of the normal working of the 
phonetic law, or vice versa. Yet, as Wackemagel argues. 
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the cerebral has to be considered in such forms to be phono^ 
logically regular, for otherwise its appearance at the side of 
die guttural, which was originally at home only before a 
sibilant (cf. dik-^ from di§~), cannot be explained. We 
have therefore to conclude that the Indo-European palatal 
occlusive J (which has developed into S in Sanskrit) has under 
certaJn circumstances developed into a cerebral in Sanskrit, 
The question now naturally suggests itself if also the other 
Indo-European palatal occlusives (namely g, gh) have in 
the same way given rise to Sanskrit cerebrals. Before answering 
that question it will however be necessary to investigate what 
forms these original Indo-European palatal occlusives have 
diemselves assumed in Sanskrit, for unlike ^ (>i), they 
have no specific unequivocal representatives in Sanskrit. At 
the outset it may be remarked that the sound ch, which has 
been classed with c by all ancient phoneticians (the authors 
of the Pratisakhyas and the Sikjas) and grammarians, should 
in fact be classed vwth thisJ (<I.-E. &). Sanskrit eh has 
nothing to do with c. In fact it is to S. what kh is to k, or 
ph is to p, although S and ch are two very dissimilar sounds 
to-day. This is the reason why Sanskrit § so readily changes 
into ch in Sandhi (cf. pacchda'<cpad-+ Sas). In other 
words, of the original 1,-E. palatal series Jekhg gh, the first 
sound has developed into S in Sanskrit, but the second sound 
(IA) has developed into ch in it. 

Then in Sanskrit two distinct series of palatals have to be 
distinguished. The older palatal series consists of the sounds 
derived from the 1,-E. palatal occlusives t: %hggh (such as 
i ch and other sounds to be discussed below), and the later 

* No sure trace of this sound unaccompanied by a can be found in 
die originai Indo-European. 
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palatal series represented by c and other sounds to be dis<^ 
cussed below. These latter are derived from sounds whicb 
though themselves were no palatals at all (having been 
labio^velars or velars in the Indo'European epoch), were- 
yet palatalised at a subsequent date by a following palatal 
vowel. Thus the initial sound in l-'E. *fJ-e was no palatal 
at all, but a labio-velar occlusive. This labio^velar was 
however palatalised by the following palatal vowel e. Thus 
the palatalised labio-velar appears as c in Skt. ca. It is clear 
therefore that the palatalised Indo-European labio-velar ^ 
appears as c in Sanskrit, but the original l.-E. palatal occlusive 
£ invariably appears as in Sanskrit even though the vowel 
following it be no palatal vowel at all. In fact in the other' 
Satam languages too it appears as a sibilant. 

It has been said above that ck is to i what kh is to k. 
But this is not the whole truth, for etymology and various 
peculiar features of the sandhi of ch clearly shows that an s 
was always present in the original l.-E. sound-complex 
which has developed into ch in Sanskrit. Thus to Skt,- 
chUyA corresponds Gr. skia. The complex nature of ch 
is also revealed by such sandhi-phenomena as §ivacchaya 
+ cMjya which have been fully recognised and en-- 
dorsed by all orthodox Indian grammarians. 

In fact the form chayd is immediately derived from 
*cch&y&, but as a consonant-combination of this nature was- 
not usually tolerated at the beginning of a word the form in- 
question in initial position came to be pronounced as chayd, 
though in medial position it continued to be pronounced as 
*cchSy& (hence Papini’s SivacchhyS,)*. Gradually however 

^Simitar phenomena may be observed also in other languages. The Greek 
word is connected with Skt. ivde and as l.'E. iv normally develops 
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the initial form chaya got the preponderance over the 
medial form *cchayh and came to be regarded as the only 
possible orthographic picture of the word. In the l^gvedic 
prosody however ch alone can form position, which clearly 
shows that the authors of the hymns were fully aware 
of the complex character of the sound in question They 
went even so far as to substitute the single consonant ch for 
cch even in those cases where the latter form would be more 
justified from the evidence of other languages or otherwise. 
Thus the redactors of the RV. would write g&chati (instead 
of classical gacchati) although the ch in this case, as also in 
most other cases, goes back to the sound-complex s1t{h) (cf. 
Gr. b&ikd). In the same way the ch in p^chAti accounts 
for l.'E. sh{h), cf O. H. G. forskon* 

The close relation between 5 and ch may moreover be 
inferred from the fact that has normally developed into cch 
in Skt„ cf. ducch{t,7Vi<^*duk~^una and kacchapa<C,ka§§apa 
■^Jkc^yApa. This shows that in the oldest period of Sanskrit, 
i had not yet developed into a spirantic sibilant as it is usually 
considered to be, but was still very much like an occlusive and 
was hardly distinguishable from the palatal occlusive c. It is 
very likely that in some Vedic dialects at least the cerebral ? 
too came to be pronounced like kh, for sometimes .? and kh 
alternate in one and the same word ; cf. the proper name 
emwia which occurs also in the form etnukka. It should be 
remembered here that the pure sibilant has developed into a 

into SB in Greek, the brm expected is ^ssakos. This form is actually found 
in the compound pherhsakos although siikos alone is always pronounced with 
a single intit ial s., 

* It should be noted in this connection that in K&piaka orthography 
is regularly used for the usual ^ech^(sseh in ^gvedic orthography.) 
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/(A-tike sound also in Old Church Slavic under circumstances 
similar to those which have cerebralised an s in Skt. 

The perplexing sound-complex may be briefly dis- 
cussed In this connection. Sometimes a sonant In Avestan 
corresponds to 'k?' in Sanskrit, e.g. Skt. v&k?at {vah -) : 
Avestan vaia^. In these cases -A:?- is derived from Indo- 
Iranian -gzh' <i*ghs‘ (metathesis of aspiration). In the case 
of the root dah- «Indo'lranian *dhagh-) the form dak^i 
instead of •dhak^i suggests that the basic form in question 
was *dag:ihi <^*dhag^hi (see Chapter II). According to 
Pischel, to this -A;-?- in Sanskrit corresponds 'jjh' in Prakrit* 
When Skt. -A:?- is derived from -s^- (< Indo-European 
its corresponding sound in Avestan is simply s, thus Lat. 
mox, Skt. makifu, but Avestan moSw. But to Skt. -k^ 
<I.-E. corresponds -xh- in Avestan, cf. Skt. vak^yA-mi 
Av. vaxhya. Yet before a dental, Avestan shows only an 
b also in these cases, cf. Gr. Ukton. Skt. takiA, Av. tab&. 
In this and a few other words the Skt. and Greek forms 
can be teconciled on the assumption of a sound p inter- 
mediate between t and s. Thus Gr. ktisis and Skt. k^iti 
are traced back to l.-E. •kpUt. 

We have seen that Skt. 5 and ch account for t: and (s)kh 
of the I.-E. palatal series {Ic, hh, g, gh,). But what sounds 
have the remaining two members {g, gh) of this series deve- 
loped into in Skt* ? It is tempting to assume prima fade 
that l.-E. g gh have developed into Skt. j (j)h, just as l.-E. 
gif' gU'h have developed into Skt. g {g)h. But this is only 
partially true, for not every Skt. j (j)h can be traced back to 
l.-E. g gh. In fact each of the two sounds j and (j)h in Skt. 
may be of two different origins. Thus Skt. may be either 
derived from l.-E. palatal occlusive g, or it may be the 
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palatalised form of the I.*E. labio-velar gif’, and similarly Skt, 
(f)h may be either derived from l.-E. palatal occlusive ghf 
or it may be the palatalised form of the l.-E. labio-velar gi^h. 
It is therefore of the first importance for the history of 
Sanskrit to know where ; (j)h are derived from l.-E. palatal 
occlusives g gh, and where they are the palatalised forms of 
l.-E. labio-velars gif^ gs^h. In the first case Skt. j ij)h are 
said to belong to the older palatal series, and in the second 
they are said to belong to the younger palatal series. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat that 5 and ch «I.-E. h and s%h) 
always belong to the older palatal series, and e (the palata- 
lised Skt. form of l.-E. (JJ-O always belongs to the younger 
palatal series. 

It is primarily with the help of the other Satam languages 
that it is possible to determine where Skt. j(j)h belong to 
the older palatal series. We have seen that of the l.-E. palatal 
scries %%hg gh* only the first has developed into a sibilant 
(5) in Skt. while the others have developed into occlusives in 
it. But in some Satam languages also the other members of 
this series (along with J^) have developed into sibilants. 
Thus if it is found that in a Satam language a sibilant 
(sonant in this case) corresponds to j (j)h of Skt., it may be 
readily concluded that the Skt. j ( j)h in question belong to 
the older palatal series. Thus in aj& (cf. Lith. oiya), ajina 
(cf. O. Ch. SI. azlno), vaja (cf. Av. vdza), rajatA (cf. Av. 
er9zata), bhUrja (cf. Lith. hiriaa) etc. the sound j in each 
case belongs to the older palatal series, for the corresponding 

* As in most of the Satsin languages other than Skt. med. asp. has 
become medta^ it is not possible to determine with their help where the 
original palatal sonant occlusive in question was aspirated. That has to be 
decided solely firom the internal evidence of Skt, 
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sound in the allied Satem forms is always a sibilant. The 
j of the younger palatal series (t. e. the palatalised Skt. form 
j of L'E. ga) on the other hand always corresponds to an 
occlusive and not to a sibilant in the allied Satam forms, cf, 
jAni (: Av. jsni), jiv- (; Av. jivya), etc. 

Internal evidence too is not wanting which helps us to 
distinguish the older palatal series from the younger in Skt. 
It is quite clear that the l.-E. palatal occlusive ^ ^ in Skt.) 

has often cerebralised a following dental. It is not unnatural 
to conclude from this fact that other l.-E. palatals too, namely 
g and gh ( {s)kh has been discussed already), could favour 
the development of cerebrals out of dentals in Skt. under 
similar circumstances. This is in fact the truth, though 
such a transformation is hard to explain phonetically, cf. 
vA^i <iAHi, mfSiA ra^ra <raj~tra etc. 

In short we may assume that those Skt. j and (;)A» which, 
when combined with dentals, gave rise to cerebrals, are 
to be connected with the older palatal series (t.e. are to be 
derived from 1.-E. g, gh), and those Skt. j and (j)h which do 
not do so are to be connected with the younger palatal 
series. Thus the forms A-yaf {K'yaj-t) and A-va4 
(<'t?aA-0 in 3. sg. aor. from the roots yaj' and vah' 
respectively, clearly show that the ; of yaj' is derived from 
l.'E. g, and the h of vah' is derived from l.'E. gh. This 
is further corroborated by the evidence of other Satam 
languages in which the corresponding root-forms exhibit 
not occlusives but sonant sibilants, cf. Av. yazaiti and O. 
Ch. SI. vezq. ' 

* For reasons yet unknown l.'E. sonant aspirate of the palatal series is 
represented only by A and not by as might be expected. The sound ^ is 
altogether a later development in Skt. 
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Another cause of cerebralisation of original dentals 
is further to be found in the mysterious influence exercised 
by the l-E. sound z, which has been completely eliminated 
from Skt. (along with i and ?), but has invariably cerebra-- 
lised a following dental whenever the preceding vowel was 
not a. In fact there is nothing to wonder at in this pheno' 
menon, for after a vowel other than a the l.-E. z became 
just as its surd form s becomes ? under similar circums- 
tances. And just as this 9 is capable of cerebralising a 
following dental, even so the sonant ? cerebralises a follow- 
ing dental. The only difference lies in the fact that the 
cerebral sonant ;? itself disappears after extending the 
preceding vowel in compensation, whereas the cerebral surd 
9 remains as before. Thus the word •durdnbha appears 
as dUl&'}ha in the l^gvedic dialect, one of the peculiarities 
of which is to substitute i for 4 in intervocalic position. In 
fact dul&hhii represents *du4abha, which is derived from 
* duii'dabha ■<i.*du^dahha. The same process may be 
observed in the root id-, derived from ij'['^tjaj-)'dr 
in the word nid<i <^*ni'Zd'a <i*ni'sd 

-o, in which the element -sd- is the weak-grade form of 
the root sad- (^I. E. •sed-). Similarly dstodbvam 
^O'sto^'dhv'im Cfl'sto^-dhvam (root stu^-), where the 
clement ^ has completely disapp>eared after cerebralising 
the dh of the ending. Here even the compensatory 

lengthening of the preceding vowel is not in evidence, for 
the stem-vowel o is long by nature. 

As a result of the disappearance of the sonant z (or h, 
not only the quantity of the preceding vowel has changed 
(been lengthened) as shown above, but it has often also' 
changed its quality. In fact the vowel a sometimes 
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becomes c and sometimes o before a sonant sibilant whicb 
has disappeared. Thus ?a?'do^a> and 

-I.'E. ma{n)Z'dhe> Av. mazda: Skt. medha. The 
apparently irregular form 4dhi (2. sg. Imp.) from as' is thus 
explained. In fact *as + dhi became *az + dfii, which 
naturally gave rise to edhi. Thus the transformation of az 
into e is a peculiar feature of Skt. which distinguishes it from 
ail other Indo-European dialects including Iranian, and has 
been responsible for a particular system of verbal flexion 
which is quite unknown elsewhere. The perfect stem of a 
root, the radical vowel of which is a, often, instead of the 
required perfect-reduplication, changes that a into e. Thus 
from the root pat- we have in 3. sg. pa-pat-a as might be 
expected from the evidence of other Indo-European 
languages. But in 3. du, we meet with the strange form 
pet-a4{it}, in which not only there is no trace of the usual 
perfect reduplication but in which even the radical vowel a 
has been changed into e. In order to explain this and 
similar forms we have to take recourse to the phonetic law 
discussed above, according to which az becomes e in Skt. 
We will have to imagine that these forms had their origin 
in roots in which the vowel e was the normal result of usual 
perfect reduplication. This had been indeed the case in 
roots like sad-. In its case the perfect stem sa-sd- had 
naturally become aa-zd- >sed-. Thus sa-sad-a ; aed-a-titfy 
i<Csa-sd-a-tiifii) would be phonetically regular forms. In. 
analogy with saaada : sedatulf were later formed pap&ta : 
petatii^ etc. 

Next to the cerebrals the most important phonological 
peculiarity of the IJlgvedic language is to be found in its 
treatment of I.-E. r and 1. "TTie behaviour of l.-E. r and 
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in fact shows that already in the I^gvedic age various dialect 
groups had been formed, and that the fjlgvedic language 
is based on a mixture of the dialects of these groups. It has 
been pointed out in chapter II thait every I.-E. I had become 
r in Avestan, and in the RV. too / is a rarity. It is fair to 
Assume therefore that in the Indo^lranian period there was 
A region where the I.'E. sound I had been completely 
replaced by r. The dialect of this region is responsible for 
those r in Skt. to which an I corresponds in l.'E., e.g. 
Skt. raky : Gr: aldxd; ric' : Lat. linquo ; ghrbha : Gr. 
delphda etc. At its side there must have been another 
dialect in which the I.-E. I remained unchanged, cf. lokd'. 
Lat. lur.us, §l6k(t: Gr. kl&d etc. There is however a 
third group of words in Skt. in which an l.'E. r had been 
changed into I, cf. kl6§a (besides kroSand etc.): Lith. 
kraukti ; lump' : Lat. rumpo, etc. It is no wonder that 
such a state of things would give rise to considerable 
confusion in the use of r and I in the language. Indeed 
these two sounds alternate not only in the roots and stems 
as shown above but also in suffixes, cf. Suk4& beside 
.§uk'rd, bhalla <*bhad'la : bhad-ra. Papini went even 
so far as to declare at the beginning of his grammar in the 
pratg&hdra sQtras that ra in the whole of his grammar 
•signifies not only r but also 1. Later Indian grammarians 
have followed in the foot-steps of Patiini and declared that 
there is no difference between r and I {rcdayor abhedaJj) 
in Skt. 

These sounds r and I are important members of the 
•group of semi'Vowels (liquids), which are much more 
complex in character than either vowels or consonants, 
And the history of the Indo-European vowel-system is so 
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closely interwoven with these semi-vowels through the 
phenomenon of ablaut that it is impossible to treat of the 
two groups separately. 

A semi-vowel is, as the designation suggests, both a 
vowel and a consonant, though not at one and the same 
time. The chief characteristic of a vowel is that it can be 
the carrier of a syllable by virtue of its durability, whereas 
a consonant is a momentary sound with no duration at all. 
It is this possibility of continued duration which distinguishes 
the vowels from the consonants. L alone can form a syllable 
which k cannot. The sound I in table can be continued 
to any length without the help of a vowel, which shows 
that it is itself acting here as a vowel, for it is here obviously 
the carrier of the second syllable in tO'ble. On the 
other hand in the syllable la the function of I need not, 
though it may, be different from that of k in ka. A dual 
character can therefore be justly attributed to /. The same 
capacity for duration is inherent also in m and n, which 
are therefore likewise included in the category of semi- 
vowels. The position of r however is somewhat anomal- 
ous, for a long r, which cannot but be trilled, is not a conti- 
nuous sound. Yet this is merely a technical objection, and 
for all practical purposes r may be regarded as a sound ana- 
logous to I, m, n. This double character is not however 
equally obvious in the case of the other two semi-vowels y 
and V, which are, if possible, even more important for the 
language ; but in ablaut-relations they behave in exactly the 
same way as the other four (r, /, m, n). 

It is essential to understand at this stage what ablaut is. 
3y ablaut is meant those organic relations among the 
vowels and diphthongs of congeneric forms which (organic 

6 
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relations) may be inferred to have been present already in 
the original Indo-European. The vowel-changes concerned, 
due primarily, if not wholly, to the varying quality and place 
of accent, may be either qualitative or quantitative. Ablaut 
may be therefore either qualitative or quantitative. Of these 
two the quantitative ablaut is by far the more important, 
though it will not be improper here to briefly discuss at first 
the simpler qualitative ablaut. 

The qualitative ablaut is in the last analysis nothing but 
the organic interchange between the two Indo-European 
normal vowels e and o. Both of them appear in stressed 
radical syllables (cf. Gr. pherd : phdroa, Lat. tego : toga). 
No satisfactory explanation of this interchange between e 
and o in stressed syllables has yet been found ; yet it may 
be safely assumed that the musical quality of the Indo- 
European accent is primarily responsible for it. As Indo- 
European e and o have coincided in a in Sanskrit the quali- 
tative ablaut has no special significance for this language. 
We may therefore concentrate upon the quantitative ablaut, 
which is much more important not only for Sanskrit, but 
also for the other Indo-European languages. 

It has been stated above that e and o were the normal 
vowels in the original Indo-European. It is however possible 
to qualify the statement further and say that the normal vowel 
was p»-imarily e alone which, due to the peculiar musical 
quality of Indo-European accent, might sometimes appear as 
o. The third normal vowel of the original Indo-European 
was a, which cannot be brought into organic relation with e/o. 
But this a was much less frequent dian elo. 

That e/o should be the normal vowel is almost a physio- 
logical truism, for they can be pronounced with the minimum 
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expenditure of energy. In fact, the organs of articulation 
remain neutral in their pronunciation and hardly a muscle 
has to be moved. But some amount of tension of the organs 
of articulation is necessary in pronouncing a, while a great 
deal more energy is expended in pronouncing the extreme 
vowels t, u. In all languages not characterised by a sharp 
expiratory stress accent the extreme vowels i, u have actually 
changed towards the normal vowels e, o in historical 
times. In case of the opposite movement (e, o>i, u) as 
in Pai^aci Prakrit, it is almost certain that the accent was 
predominantly expiratory. Thus e being the normal vowel, 
the normal diphthongs would be e plus one of the semi' 
vowels (called co'efficient) y, v, r, I, m, n , — that is to say, 
ei, eu, er, el, em, en (or oj., oi*, or, ol, om, on, when the 
normal vowel is o). The extreme vowels i, u etc., at least 
in the radical syllables, are always derived from these 
normal diphthongs, and as such they are always the 
secondary product of Indo-European ablaut. (It may be 
mentioned in passing that diphthongs like iy or ui, of which 
both members are extreme vowels, are never of Indo- 
European origin). 

The last sentence requires some amplification, for this 
is in a nutshell the whole secret of the Indo-European 
vowel-system. If the above statement is true, every radical 
t is certainly organically related to some t'diphthong(t.e.^, 
5i or lij) and every radical u is certainly organically related 
to some M-diphthong (i.e. Iv, o» or Sw). Instances are not 
wanting to show that this is really so, though however it may 
not be possible to point out in each and every case a normal- 
grade form to a radical extreme vowel, and vice versa. We 
are now in a position to understand that ancient Sanskrit 
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grammarians, like the antique grammarians of Europe, were 
certainly wrong in postulating the extreme vowels i, u etc. 
as the normal ones and the gupa-vowels e,o{ <ei, eu) as 
secondarily derived from them. We will now have to admit on 
the contrary that the guoa-vowels are the normal ones, from 
which are derived the extreme vowels *, u, etc. on the one 
hand, and the vfddhi-vowels at, au iy) on the other. 

The organic relation between ei and t or eu and u can 
be best illustrated by comparing the flexions of ei-roots or 
etf'roots with those of the root as- (<*es-). 

Let us consider the following flexions of the Sanskrit roots 
as', u and : 

ds-ti s-tA/f 

e-ti i-i&h 

d^ati 

It needs but to look at these forms to be convinced that as : 
s^-e: i and o : u. The root as- became s- through the loss 
of initial a on account of the shifting of accent, but through 
what loss did e in eti became t in ifdi ? The truth is that 
the Sanskrit e, consisting of Indo-European e + i (: ei). has 
here lost its first component, with the result that its co-efficient 
i has attained the status of an independent vowel t in the 
form In the same way o?- (<*ews*) in has 

become in u-?{A through the loss of the initial vowel in 
the original root. We are now in a position also to under- 
stand the enigmatic liquids ; and I : they are but the weak- 
grade forms of the normal-grade diphthongs cr, el (alternat- 
ing with or, ol). Thus from the root ker- we have k%4A 
artd from kelp- is derived k{p’tA. 

The vowels t, u, I have thus been explained in the 
cadre of the Indo-Europeart ablaut system,— we have seen 
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that they are but the weak-grade forms of the diphthongs ei, 
eu, er and el respectively. But the number of possible 
diphthongs is not exhausted therewith, — we have still to 
consider em, en. On the analogy of er, el, the weak-grade 
vowels originating out of em. en would be jp, ^ as they are 
actually represented in linguistic works. But the real problem 
for us is to know what arc the sounds corresponding to 
^ in Sanskrit and other Indo-European languages. It is 
surprising to note that the phonemes corresponding 
xo ijg.'Q normally show no trace of a nasal not only in 
Sanskrit but also in Avestan and Greek, though in the other 
Indo-European languages there is a trace of the nasal in 
their case. Indo-European ^ rn, have in fact normally 
developed into a in Sanskrit, Avestan and Greek. Nothing 
is easier than to prove this, though it took the linguists many 
decades to perceive this fundamental fact of Indo-European 
phonology. The oft-quoted I-E. form Skt. §aihm 

proves the development of rjg. into a in Skt., and the 
numerous ablaut forms such as man-', ma-l&h (<in'Q-tdh) 
han- : ha4dfy conclusively prove the same change 

also for In a very large number of cases the vowel a in 
Skt. is derived from Indo-European rg> or 

It is necessary to consider at this point another possible 
source of the Indo-European short vowels. They are 
primarily derived from ej,, eu, er, el, em, en ; but they may 
be obviously also the result of the weakening of {e, ue, re, 
le, me or ne (samprasirarja). That it is more than a mere pro- 
bability is proved by such forms as yaj - : vas- : ti^-fd. 

In these cases Skt. ya, va (<1.-E. ie, ye) have been actually 
weakened into t and u respectively after losing their vowel 
co-efficient as the result of the shifting of accent. Similarly 
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from the root trap" we have the nominal derivative tigp-rh 
(ra : 5 ). The prohibitive a is obviously the weak-grade 
form of ne, thus ne> a, but there is no sure trace of a 
Skt. a <j^ <OTe unless Skt. a-gara is actually etymologically 
connected with Gr. mi-garon. 

Sanskrit short vowels may thus be explained in the light 
of Indo-European ablaut-system, but there remains still to 
explain the long vowels in the same way, — which is much 
more difficult to do. Many details of this branch of Sanskrit 
phonology have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

It may be said on the whole that the long vowels 
L X> I’ ? sire in the same way directly derived from 
Indo-European eia, eya, era, eh, ema and ena as the short 
vowels i, u are derived from Indo-European ei, ey. Such 
a statement, though true essentially, is hardly satisfactory, 
for it is clear that sound-groups like eia, era, ena cannot be 
original- Even if it is found that they are the immediate 
source of the long vowels, we shall have still to enquire 
from what source are they themselves derived. That eia, 
eya have actually resulted in t, c in Skt- need not however 
be seriously doubted, for the examples are sufficiently 
compelling. Compare e. g. 

Sayi-tvd : -5f-/na (eia : i) 
pavi-tra : pa4& (eya : U) 

It is not a priori evident that era (ela) would in the same 
way give rise to t H), but analogous examples leave us no 
other choice but to accept this equation too. It has to be 
remembered in this connection however that Indo-European 
f is usually represented by fr or Ur (after labials) but never 
by t in Skt. Compare e.g. 

phri-man {<jpari-man ) : pflr-^h {era : Ur) 
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SdrUra ( <z§dri-ra ?) : Sir-ifAi. (ers : Ir) 
tari-§yati : Wr-TjA (era : Ir). 

Like the corresponding long sonants 5 ) normally 
appear without any trace of a nasal in Skt., namely as S. 
An a alternating with ani { <\-'E.*ensi) is therefore derived 
from Indo-European and is analogous to f alternating 
with ayi or U alternating with avi. Such a : ani altemance 
is not rare in the language, though however it will be 
difficult to point out a sure case of a : ami altemance. 
Compare e. g. 

khani-tra : khd-td {ani : 3 = ena : 
iani-ta : jd-td {ani : d = ena : 

A nasal was however introduced into these weak-grade 
forms at a very early date : cf. e.g., Sdn-tA, §an'ti (from 
Sami-) for *Sd-td, •§a-ti. In the post-Bgvedic language this 
unetymological nasal came to be more and more retained in 
the weak-grade forms. 

It is now clear that Sanskrit long vowels i, U, I, {fp., 
may be satisfactorily explained within the frame-work of 
Indo-European ablaut-system if we start with the assump- 
tion that in the original Indo-European, beside roots of the 
type 4 . there were others of the type eia, eya etc. That 
the roots of the type ei, ey were primary has been shown 
above. Can the same may be said also of roots of the type 
eia, eya ? In other words, can we trace in the original 
Indo-European any roots whose normal aspect was eia, 
eya 7 This question has to be decidedly answered in the 
negative. For it has been shown in Chapter II that the 
neutral vowel a is nothing but the weak-grade form of the 
Indo-European long vowel S, a or 6. Roots of the type 
eia, eya, era, eia, ema, ena therefore presuppose roots of the 
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type eis, e^a, era, e/3, emS, ena. In order to explain the 
long vowels we have thus to assume the existence of 
dissyllabic roots as was perceived for the first time by 
Ferdinand de Saussure in modem times. The ancient 
Indian grammarians went a great way towards discovering 
this fact of fundamental importance, but they stopped short 
at postulating roots of the type eis era ena as the original 
ones readily recognisable by the increment i ( <a), — the set- 
roots, It was not possible for them to go further, for it 
was not known in those days that an i might be derived 
from 5 through the intermediary stage of a. (More about 
these dissyllabic roots in the chapter on Verb). The origin 
of long radical vowels in Skt. should therefore have been as 
in the following table : — 

eia > eia^i 

eya > eya^U 

era > era^X 

ela > ala'll 

etna, > ema^a (^j^) 

end > ena'^d (<15) 

All this however would remain mere theory unless con- 
vincing examples could be found to prove the phonetic 
changes implied in these equations. But such examples are 
not lacking. Let us consider the root geia-. It is a funda- 
mental law with these dissyllabic roots that in the quotable 
forms only one syllable may appear in full grade, when the 
other must show a weak-grade form. The root gei3- there- 
fore may actually appear either as old, or as geit- (<^0-) 
which latter may further assume the aspect gei~ sometimes, 
for 0 phonologically disappears in many positions. The 
weakest-grade form would of course be as shown in the 
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above table. Thus if we find in Sanskrit and other Indo- 
European languages congeneric forms which have to be 
traced back to gela- : gel. gf' we may safely assume 
that they are ultimately derived from the dissyllabic root*g^S-. 
Now such forms are actually available. Compare. 
jya^ <*m- 

jayi4a <*gela- 

jay-dL <*geiB-d 

jt-t& <*^-<(5 <^*gei946 

ji-td* <gi-td <*gei-W 

Similarly the forms *§ray-i.^ha (that is the phonetic 
value of the written form Srei^tha), §rt-r& (<*lir^9-r6) 
reveal the possibility of the existence of a dissyllabic root 
*%reia~ in the original Indo-European, and §dv-i?tha ( 
istoY Su-r& i<,*hev3-r6) presuppose a similar root *lceya-, 
just as ddui^fha (<^*clJua-tsfo): dU-rd {<.*deU9‘r6) pre- 
suppose *deya-. An excellent example of a dissyllabic 
eZa-root is afforded by the congeneric forms p&ri-man 
(.<*pSh-men, i in pari- has been rhythmically lengthened), 
A-prd-t {<^e-plet), pUr-n& {<.*pl-n6 <.*pel9-n6). An 
equally convincing example of an em-root is gena-, cf. jani- 
t& (<gena-), jdn-aJ} (<*gen-os <C,*gen 9 'Os), and jd-td 

These and numerous other examples conclusively prove 
that dissyllabic roots actually played a very important part in 
the Indo-European vowel-system. The long vowels of 
Sanskrit are organically related to them in the same manner 
as the short vowels are to the monosyllabic roots, and it is 
also undoubtedly true that the sef-roots of the ancient Indian 

* The form jV-fd was possible only when abstracted out of jay^d 
etc. gained the status of an independent root. 
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grammarians are in fact nothing but these dissyllabic roots 
(invariably ending in a long vowel) in a disguised form. 
Yet, nothing can be farther from the truth than to say that 
all the se('roots of the ancient Indian grammarians are 
derived from Indo-European dissyllabic roots. The tendency 
of the Sanskrit language has been to progressively extend the 
sphere of this sef-vowel, particularly in the field of nominal 
derivatives and verbal abstracta. 

Finally, a few rules about Indo-European roots may be 
noted which are based on observation : 

1. An Indo-European root can begin and end with 
sonant aspirates, but not with pure sonants! thus •bhe^dh- 
is possible but not •beud-. 

2. A root which begins with an aspirated sonant occlu- 
sive cannot end with a surd ; Thus *bhey4' is possible but 
not •bhe]it'. 

3. A root can never contain two consecutive sonants 
which may function as consonants. Roots like *teyl», 
•teirp- •main- are therefore impossible. 
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Much has been said in the previous chapters about roots, 
which are usually regarded as the primary ingredients of 
all languages. But we have seen that if anything can claim 
to be this primary ingredient, it is rather the stem, which, 
when athematic, may appear to be what is usually called 
"root". Yet the word "root" has had such a long currency 
in linguistic literature that every attempt to eliminate it is 
bound to be attended with considerable difficulty, and 
provided it is borne in mind that they are by no means 
everywhere the "primary ingredient" there need be no 
reasonable objection to using it. Indeed, not only in the 
verbal system, but also in connection with the various other 
types of words current in Sanskrit and other Indo-European 
languages, it is extremely expedient to posit a stock number 
of "roots" representing the liaison-elements of particular 
groups of congeneric forms. 

These liaison-elements, or roots, were considered to be 
always verbal by ancient Indian grammarians. This is 
however wrong, for even within Sanskrit we have clear 
examples of non-verbal roots, cf. pad' ( = foot), ma/i- 
(“ great). Indeed it is quite certain that these roots are 
derived from that period of the original Indo-European, 
when clear and distinct grammatical categories, such as 
nouns, verbs, adjectives etc., had not yet been developed. 
This is proved most strikingly by a patent fact of all Indo- 
European languages, the importance of which is so easily 
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overlooked seemingly because it is so familiar, — ^by the fact 
dtat all categories of words (verbs, nouns, adjectives etc.) 
may be derived from one and the same root. There is 
a priori no reason why such vast conglomerates of forms 
and meanings should be regarded as resting on a few verbal 
roots only. Rather we should consider these roots to have 
been originally endowed with unspecified undifferentiated 
meanings, susceptible of closer characterisation as verbs, 
nouns etc. Formantically, they were naturally nothing but 
athematic stems. Starting from these bare roots, which 
may be as often nominal as verbal, we shall briefly discuss 
in the following the various ways of constituting word- 
forms, firstly by means of primary (Jc^l) suffixes added to 
roots, and secondly by means of secondary ( taddhita ) 
suffixes added to stems formed with primary suffixes. 
Lastly, we will have to consider the compounds consisting 
of combinations of different word-forms, in which, again, 
the lead given by the ancient Indian grammarians is still being 
followed by modern linguists. Next to the discovery of 
dissyllabic roots, the classification of compounds is the chief 
achievement of ancient Indian grammarians. 

Of all stems the simplest are naturally the athematic ones 
with no suffix, — in other words, the radical stems. They are 
very numerous, and their representatives are to be found 
among all categories of words, not only in Sanskrit but also 
in all other Indo-European languages. Thus dya^b 
(heaven), (earth), gaii-b (cattle), brt‘b (eye-brow) 

are ail typical examples of suffix-less radical nouns in 
Sanskrit. All four are of Indo-European origin, cf. Greek 
Ze&a. chthbn, IxMs, ophrUa, The two significant forms, 
e. g, rUp (nom. sg. r&t) and viS-, disclose the prevalence 
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of radical nouns also in other important aspects of life, and 
OTfd- and vdr-, meaning earth and water, are two other 
radical nouns of supreme importance. Radical nouns may 
be formed also of reduplicated roots, of juh& from hu-, 
dadhik from d^h'. Whether simple or reduplicated, the 
radical stems ending in 4, -u or are invariably charac- 
terised by the "root-increment" -t as was already observed 
by Pan ini, cf. mi-t, st{i-t, kt-t, as well as di-dyu-t from dyu-. 
The origin of this “root-incerement" is not clear. According 
to Brugmann (Griech. Gr. §212, I) it is an ablaut-form of 
the suffix -to. But this does not explain why this suffix 
appears only after vowel-stems in Skt. It has consequently 
to be separated from the suffix -t- in Greek which appeairs 
both after vowel and consonant stems. 

Next should be considered the stems characterised by 
the thematic vowel -a. Strictly speaking, this thematic -a is 
no suffix at all, for, as shown above, the thematic stems 
have as good a claim to be regarded as primary ingredients 
as the athematic ones — the “roots". Yet, from purely for- 
mantic considerations at least, it is not only convenient but 
also more logical to make a separate category out of them, 
for athematic root-stems may be often proved to have 
gradually become thematic in course of time, while athe- 
matisation of original thematic stems is practically unknown 
excepting in sporadical cases. The general tendency of all 
Indo-European languages has been distinctly towards 
thematising originally athematic stems. Needless to say, the 
athematic stems are in the first instance related to athematic 
verbal roots, just as thematic stems are to the thematic ones ; 
but the overstepping of these boundaries is not at all rare 
or exceptional. 
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The suffix 'O, as well as the following suffixes, are to be 
considered in close connection with the place of accent, for 
according as the stem is stressed or the suffix, two very 
different groups of words are originated. It is a general 
fundamental law of all nominal suffixes, but particularly 
applicable to the case of this suffix, that forms with accented 
suffix are generally active in meaning, whereas those with 
accent on the radical vowel are mostly passive, — and this from 
the original Indo-European. The active meaning, through a 
slight dislocation, which is easily understandable, often 
becomes adjective, — "doer” becomes “doing” {i.e. "active”). 
As a result of this attendant semasiological dislocation the 
original agent-noun (with the accented suffix) generally 
appears as adjective in Sanskrit, the original action-noun 
(with accented radical vowel) appearing at its side as the 
corresponding nominal form. Thus §okh "brilliant” : Jdfca 
"brilliance” (from root §uc-\ vdr^a “choice” : war-A 
"chooser" ( =• "suitor"), etc. Exactly the same state of things 
may be abserved also in Greek, cf. tdmo'S “cut" ; tomd'S 
"cutter, cutting,” etc. It is clear from the evidence of Greek 
that this suffix -a (k-E. -o) had a predilection for the voca- 
lism '0 in the root. But it was not always simply so, for 
examples are not wanting in which the radical vowel appears 
in an extended grade ; thus in Skt. we have beside 6Adr-a, 
also bhSr'A. Similarly in Greek too we find beside sords 
also afirdj. Sometimes, beside the form with a long radical 
vowel none with a normal-grade one can be traced, cf. Skt 
SmAh • Or. dmda. But even where the radical vowel appears 
only in an extended grade the contrast in meaning between the 
two forms is by no means blurred or obscured, cf. k&m-a 
"desire" : k&ni'A "desiring" (from kum’) ; S&ha "help" : 
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S&krh ‘‘helpful*’. Yet many roots taJ<e this suffix in their 
weak-grade form, cf. ^uc-d, k^S-d etc. They are very pro^ 
bably of later origin, and the analogous Greek forms too are 
to be similarly judged, zug6-n, l&ko-s. 

Already in the Indo-European epoch the suffix 'O (>'a 
in Skt.) began to be used also after reduplicated stems, cf. Skt. 
cO'krh : Gr. kit'klos. But Skt. went much farther than 
the other languages in associating this suffix with reduplicated 
stems, cf. vavT'd from vp-, dadh^^d from dh‘^^ etc. But 
usually it is the intensive stem which is used for this purpose, 
cf. vevij-d from vij, rorud'd from rud- etc., as well as 
card-car-d, marl-mi§-d, sari-s^p-d etc. 

The suffix -as seems to be but an extended form of the 
suffiix -a discussed above, for the fields of application of 
both are equally wide, and the same law of accent deter^ 
mining the meaning holds good also for this suffix, cf. dp-a$ 
“work” ; ap-ds “active”, tar-ds “quick” : tdr-as “quickness”, 
mdh-as “greatness” : mah-ds “great”, etc. This suffix was 
very productive also in Greek, cf. ndbhas : Gr. nipkos, 
Srdvas : Gr. kle(v)os etc. The Greek forms prove that e- 
vocalism of the root was normal with this suffix. Yet the 
roots often appear in a weak'grade form before this suffix, 
cf. jdv'os (beside jdf-fits), m^dh-as etc., and sometimes in an 
extended grade, cf. i^s-as, vah-as etc. The abstract nouns 
formed with this suffix are neuter already from the Indo- 
European epoch. Yet in a number of cases in Skt. abstract 
nouns in -as assume an animate gender. It is a significant 
fact about these anomalous forms that the place of accent 
too in most of them is not on the root as to be expected, but 
on the ending (MacDonell § 126, 2a), which suggests that 
these are very probably original adjectives later substantivised. 
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Thus rak§-ds (masc.) and «?-ds (fem.) are to be explained in 
this way. 

The primary suffix -i has been very productive in Skt., 
though in the other Indo-European languages it is not nearly 
so. Its Indo-European origin is however placed beyond 
question by such comparisons as van4 ; O. H. G. wiri'i. It 
may be identical with the -t of heteroclitic -i : -an stems dis- 
cussed in next chapter (cf. &sth-i : dsth-an, dkf'i : Ak^-an 
etc.) and which is clearly in evidence in vdr-i, h&rd-i out of 
older vAr, htd. The root, when not reduplicated, may appear 
in all its gradations before this suffix, cf. kp?4 riic-i (reduced 
grade), rdp-i &oc4 (normal grade), grah4 dhraj-i (extended 
grade). In the case of reduplicated roots the radical syllable 
always appears in a weak form, cf. cd-kr4, jd-ghr'i etc. 

The suffix -is stands in much the same relation to -* as 
-as to -a, and that the same function was discharged by the 
two pairs is proved by the fact that it sometimes actually 
alternates with -as, cf. mdh4s for rndh-as. As typical 
formations with this suffix may be mentioned jydt-is, roc4s, 
§oc4s etc. The suffix in krav4s however is different, for, 
as its Greek counterpaut kre{v)as shows, this i goes back to 
Indo-European a, which was not the original form of the 
suffix in wan-i etc. as shown above. 

The primary suffix -w was extensively used already in 
the original Indo-European, cf* svad'A : Gr. h&d-its, : 

Gr. plat-As etc. But its boundaries were greatly extended 
in Sanskrit so that we find in this language a very large 
number of formations with this suffix. The two forms quoted 
above (svdd'A, pj^tk-A) show that stems both in extended 
and reduced grades were capable of combination with this 
suffix, but the form ket'A : Goth, hcdd'ua shows that the 
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normal grade too was not excluded from the field in the 
original Indo-European. In most cases the forms in question 
are adjectives, and the accent too is accordingly almost invari- 
ably on the suffix, ur'ii, myl'in, tari'U eic. The accent on 
the radical syllable in ceru (adj.) suggests therefore that 
perhaps the suffix element here is -rw. A primary suffix -ms is 
not wanting at the side of this -m, cf. vaii'us, vui'us. In quite 
a number of substantives, both masculine and neuter, formed 
with this suffix, the accent is on the radical syllable, cf- tAp-us 
pdr'Us (neuter), man- us ndh'Us (masc.). This fact makes 
it doubtful whether the suffix -ms is ultimately connected 
with the suffix -u, which almost always bears the accent on 
itself as shown above. 

A group of primary suffixes characterised by the common 
element -a/i (<1.-E.'<’n) had played an important part in 
the formation of words in Sanskrit as well as other Indo- 
European languages. The bare suffix -an has not been very 
productive in Sanskrit, but its Indo-European origin cannot 
be contested in the face of such comparisons as idkg-an : 
Gr. tekt-dn, uk^-An : Goth, auhs-in etc. Of the greatest 
importance was this suffix for the Germanic languages in 
which the weak Jt-declension (cf. mod. German Fiirst : 
Fiirstan, Fels : Felsen etc.) is nothing but an offshoot of 
this ancient Indo-European nominal suffix -en, which 
somehow found its way even into the noun-inflexion of these 
languages. The n-flexion of Latin stems too (cf. Cato : 
CcUonis) is to be explained in this way. 

Much more important for Skt. is the suffix -man (<1.'E. 
-men), of which the weak form -ma ( <'«§) too has been 
an important primary suffix already from the Indo-European 
epoch, cf. hd-ma ; Gr. cheu-ma etc. (Brugmann-Thumb, 
7 
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S 190). Alternation between -man and 'tna is found also 
within Sanskrit, cf. dhdr-man (RV.) : dhdr-ma (SarphitS). 
The suffix -man forms a very large number of derivatives, 
most of which are neuters accented on the root, but a good 
many are accented on the suffix and their gender is masco- 
line. The difference in meaning parallel to difference in accent 
is quite striking in a few pairs of words, thus brah-mdn 
(masc.) "priest" : brdh'man (neut.) "worship" ; dhar-mdn 
(masc.) "ordainer" : dhdv'man (neut.) "ordinance" etc. 
The root, as will be seen from the above examples, usually 
appears in the normal grade ; yet reduced'grade {bhu-mdn, 
vid-m&n) and extended-grade (bhar'man, svad-man) forms 
too are not wanting. Quite a number of dissyllabic roots 
take this suffix, e.g. j&n-i-man, i&r-i-man etc. 

The suffix -van is doubtless one of the oldest primary 
suffixes of the Indo-European languages, for different ablaut- 
forms of it may be observed in the function of independent 
suffixes from the earliest period, and augmented by the 
element -t, perhaps through the analogical influence of the 
suffix -ent : 'ont discussed below, it gave rise to the very 
productive (secondary) suffix 'vant in Skt., to which corres- 
ponds -vent in Greek (Brugmann-Thumb § 215). This 
suffix -ven'it) alternates visibly with the suffix -vesl-vos, cf. 
Horn. t?os<*/a-t;os : Skt. ta-vunt. This alternation of -n 
and -3 shows that the original suffix in question was -vel-vo, 
which was extended sometimes by an -n and sometimes by 
an -s. The weak-grade form -un of this -ven l-von attained 
the status of an independent suffix already at a very early 
period, cf. V&r-un-a as opposed to Cr. •ovor-van-08 
i^Ourands) and Hittite u-ru-van-a. The normal-grade 
form of Skt. mith-un-d is to be found in Avestan mi^-van 
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and within Sanskrit itself we find Sak‘un-& at the side of 
iAk-van. But even in the weak-grade form ~un, this suffix 
could not forget its close relation to the s-forms, for van- 
stems often alternate with Ms-stems in Skt., cf. p&r-van : 
jiAr-us, dhdn-van : dhAn-us. 

Already in the original Indo-European the suffix 
-ent : -out was the only one used to form active participles 
of the present. In Skt. it has resulted in -ant which 
is only too well-known as the suffix for present and future 
participles. As in the case of the suffix discussed above 
(-van : -un), the weak-grade form -at i<-'Qt) of this 
formantic element also attained the status of an independent 
suffix not only in Skt. but in Greek too (see Brugmann- 
Thumb § 214). This is clearly perceived in those forms 
in which this weak-grade suffix is accented, e-g. vdgh-At 
(masc.), srav-At (fern.). The stems s-dnt- and d-dnt-, derived 
from as- and ad- respectively, show in a striking manner that 
the root assumed a weak form before the suffix, as is 
proved also by the accent which is hardly ever on the root. 

The suffix used for the formation of perfect participles 
(active) is -varus. Its weak-grade forms -vas- (cf. vid-vdt-su 
<C,vid-v&s-su) and -us- (cf- vid-di^-a) are without any trace 
of the nasal, — which shows that the nasal in -vdr{ts is 
inorganic. This is further corroborated by the fact that in 
Greek too the corresponding suffix is without any trace of a 
nasal, cf. tasthi-t&s ; Gr. este(v)6s, vid-v&s : Gr. (v)eid{v)6s 
(Brugm.-Th. §231). This nasal is equally prominent by its 
absence in the corresponding suffixes in Iranian (Barth., 
Vorgesch. §209.6). The best way to explain this inorganic 
nasal in 'Vdijis is perhaps to assume an analogical influence 
of the corresponding present pariicipal suffix -ant. 
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The suffixes 4a and 4i are so similar in function and mor- 
phological behaviour that it is impossible not to recognise a 
close inter-relation between them. On the basis of such Greek 
forms as dgnoto-s : agnbs (<i*agn6ts), prdblSto-s : probles 
{<i*problks), Brugmann (Greich. Gr. § 212) ingeniously 
suggested that this 4o is nothing but a reinforced form of an 
original suffix 4' which is in evidence in Skt. kp4, 4ru4, 
•ki4 etc. (see p. 102). If this is true, we have here an 
explanation also of the suffixes 4i 4u, for they too then 
may be regarded as formans originated out of this primary 
In Skt. the suffix 4a is thought of almost solely as the 
suffix par excellence for the formation of past participles. 
This was doubtless one of its functions already in the 
original Indo-European, but it was neither its only nor its 
most important function. Indeed, in languages other than 
Skt. the number of past participles formed with this suffix, 
so familiar to students of Sanskrit, is not at all very imposing 
excepting in Latin. It was in fact originally a nominal suffix 
comporting active meaning, with the accent accordingly 
almost invariably on the suffix ; but by imperceptible degrees, 
this active meaning (e. g. "doer") became neutral (e. g. 
"doing”) and finally passive (e. g. "done"). All these three 
stages may still be clearly distinguished in Skt. cf. au4d 
"charioteer" (active), dyil4d "gambling" (neutral), ho'td 
"hurt" (passive). The shifting of meaning from active to 
neutral was sometimes accompanied by a corresponding 
shifting of accent, e. g. va4a "wind”, mdr4a "mortal". 
Gradually however this suffix came to be more and 
more identified with the last passive meaning and we 
actually find passive past participles formed with this suffix 
almost from ^ery root in Skt. But its rule could never 
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be quite absolute, for from the earliest Indo-European 
it found a formidable rival in the suffix -wo discharging 
identical functions. Like 'ta the suffix -na too gradually 
became identified with passive participles in Skt., the 
difference between them being that the latter is never 
separated from the root by the i^-vowel which is often the 
case with -ta. The original function of this suffix is best 
shown by such forms as sthp^na (cf. Lat. som-nus 
but Gr. hup'nos with a different vocalism), da^na 
(cf. Lat. dO'Vutu), of which the nominal accent too is to be 
noted. But that the participial sense too had been developed 
already in the parent language is proved by pur-rid : Lith. 
pH'TiO'S, In some cases the language made adroit use of 
the twin-suffixes by attributing a nominal meaning to the one 
and an adjective meaning to the other ; thus svAp^na 
(noun) : sup4& (adj.) or pVr4d (noun) : pur'iiA (adj.). 

The suffix -ti is almost as productive in Sanskrit as 'to, 
and it is hardly less popular in Greek (where it appears as-st). 
It is all the more strange therefore that it is hardly in evidence 
in Latin, — precisely the language in which the Indo-European 
suffix 'to has been most extensively used. Given the 
sameness of meaning, this suggests a priori that the suffixes 
-to and -ti were interchangeable to a certain extent at least. 
All the other details do but confirm this view. In the 
majority of cases the accent is on the suffix as in the case 
of 'ta. Even where the accent is on the root its weak form 
sometimes shows that the accent had been shifted secondarily: 
gA-ti (from gam-), l?-ii (from gaj-) are to be explained in 
this way. The cause of this shifting of accent is not 
difficult to guess, — it was doubtless of a piece with the usual 
change of meaning towards nominalisation. That almost 
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all the stems formed with this suffix are of an animate 
gender (mostly feminine) shows that this suffix too, like 'ta, 
formed originally agent nouns and comported an active 
meaning. In many cases it almost appears to be the 
feminine counter-part of the suffix -ta, cf. ja4&: ja4i, ma4d : 
ma-ti. All this goes to support the view expressed above 
that -ta and -ti were originally different aspects of the 
original suffix (or root-increment) 

Though strongly resembling -ta and -ti both in form 
and function, the suffix -tu can only with difficulty be 
connected with them, for the root in its case mostly appears 
in a strong-grade form, cf. thn-tu, m&n-lu, v&s-tu, etc. 
Even where the suffix is accented the root sometimes shows 
a strong form, cf -jan-tu. Its Indo-European origin is at any 
rate guaranteed by Skt. pi-tu : Gr. pi-tu, Lat. gus-tu-s : Goth. 
kus-tu-s etc. This suffix has been largely requisitioned in 
Skt. to form infinitives. Not only the suffix itself, but also 
variously strengthened forms of it are used for this purpose, 
e. y. -turn, -tave, -tavai. 

Perhaps the best known active primary suffix in Skt. is 
4ar, which is of Indo-European origin and has been produc- 
tive in all the principal dialects. Words of such common 
currency aspf-ts, ma-ta, duhi-ta were formed with this suffix 
already in the original Indo-European. The forms in 
question are mostly accented on the suffix when the active 
meaning is predominant and apparent as the above examples 
show. But in many cases the basic roots retained their 
independence in spite of association with this suffix to such 
a degree that the resultant meaning could not but be parti- 
cipial, in which case, as to be expected, the root was accented. 
Thus we actually find stems with this sufliix directly govern- 
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ing an object like a transitive verb, e.g. dA-ta vAsu instead 
of later data vdsQnam — "giving riches" became later "giver 
of riches." The difference in accent between the two forms 
is significant and instructive. 

The thematised form -t{e)r(y of this suffix became an 
independent suffix designating instruments of action already 
in the Indo-European epoch. Sometimes -tar and -tra appear 
after the same root, — kdr-tra (neut.) : kar-ta, mAn-tra 
(masc.) : man-ta etc. Most of the stems in -tra are neuter 
as the accent on the radical syllable would also imply. But 
there are forms with anomalous accent such as ne-trA (neut.). 
On the whole the suffix dra seems to have been requisitioned 
to furnish the neuter counter-part of the active suffix -tar, and 
such neuter counter-parts could have been only the instru- 
ments of action as distinguished from the agents of action 
designated by -tar. — As a continuous untrilled r automati- 
cally becomes I, it is no wonder to find at its side a suffix -tlo- 
in the original Indo-European. By a curious phonetic 
dislocation which is still to be explained, this -tlo- appears as 
-klo- in Latin and Lithuanian. Skt. -tra is therefore often met 
by -klo- in these languages, e.g. patram : Lat. poculum 
i-<^*pdklom), aritram • Lith. Arkla-s. 

Skipping over many other primary suffixes the compara- 
tive and superlative suffixes -iyaa and -i^tha may be at last 
taken up for consideration, which offer many interesting 
features. These two suffixes cannot fail to remind one of 
the analogous Greek suffixes -ios (still traceable in el&sad 
<C.*el&tios-a, etc.) and 'isto, the element -ts- of the latter 
being nothing but the weak-grade form of the comparative 
suffix -(os {-yas in Skt.), which is clearly in evidence in Lat. 
tnel-ior, pejor (<ped*ior) etc. It is curious to note that 
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no less than four different ablaut-forms of this suffix are 
used in the Indo-European languages to express comparison. 
The weakest grade -is may be perceived in Lat. mng-is (cf. 
tnag-nus). Indo-European -ies- extended by -nis- appears 
in the comparative suffix -esnis of Lith. sahlesnis (posit. 
toidiLs). The -io.s- grade of this suffix is perceptible also ir> 
Skt. rt&v-yas ( cf. posit, ndo-a), and the -io.s-grade in Old 
Lat. maiosibus etc. (Kieckers II, p. 88.). Being formed 
with a primary suffix these forms are directly derived from 
die root, of which, as explained above, the meaning was 
altogether of an unspecified character, though susceptible 
to approximation as noun, adjective, verb, etc. A "compa- 
rative” suffix when appended to such elements can only 
serve to intensify the meaning. This was in fact the original 
function of the suffixes -yas and It is significant that 

for most of the forms in -yas and -i^ha it is impossible to 
point out corresponding adjectives of the positive degree, 
for they are derived directly from the root [j&v-iyas, t>ed-iyas : 
j&vi^ha, ved-i^t ha)— which would show that these compara- 
tives and superlatives were not at all motivated to intensify 
primarily only the adjective elements in the roots (here jiZ- and 
vid-) as is usually supposed. These suffixes in fact originally 
served to intensify every aspect of the thought-content 
associated with the roots. Thus y&j-iyne signified "one who 
sacrifices particularly well" (nominal) and vhr-iyas signified 
"a thing which is very wide" (adjective). That these forms 
were originally more substantives than adjectives is further 
suggested by the fact that in the Centum-languages the forms 
in noa pass for both masculine and feminine (cf. Latin 
comparatives in -tor). 

it may be noticed in passing that the weak-grade form 
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(- 15 *) of this suffix extended by -on- (-is-on-) became an inde^ 
pendent comparative suffix already in the original Indo- 
European (cf. Gr. Mdion-os <,*tied-ison-os, Goth, sut-iz-ins, 
Lith. sald-esni-s). A trace of this -ios- ; -is{o)n- may 
perhaps still be found is Skt. tej-ryas : tik-snd. This explains 
also the curious cross- form teh^n-i^ha (TAr. 2. 13.1) which 
has been always a puzzle to Sanskrit grammarians. It is in 
fact a double superlative. When -s(o)u- as a superlative 
suffix had become obsolete in the language the more common 
suffix -i^/ia- had to be added to it over and above the 
original suffix -sfo)?!.-. The form o/c-sn-a (> at the 

side of 6,^-iiii/tn (posit. oA-A) is another example of the Indo- 
European comparative suffix -son- in Sanskrit. The intensive 
meaning conveyed by this suffix, which later came to 
be regarded as a degree of comparison, is clear 
also in vadh-a-snd "deadly weapon" as opposed to vadh-d 
"weapon”. 

The secondary suffixes -tara, -tamn, both of Indo- 
European origin (cf. Gr. -tero, Lat. -ttimu-s in quot-tumus), 
are hardly distinguishable in value in later Skt. from -iyaa 
-i^ha, but their original meaning is still clearly perceptible 
in the language. The suffixes -iyas ; -i^tha served to inten- 
sify the inherent qualities of a subject, but the function of 
-tara -tama was rather selective : -tara was used to distinguish 
one out of two, and -tama one out of many. The selective 
value of these suffixes comes to light particularly when they 
are attached to pronominal stems, — ka-tard ka-tamd, anya- 
tarA anya-tama. Forms like KAnva-tama, nAdl-tame and 
gaja-tama (Aioka’s inscription) are understandable only in 
this light. Both these suffixes are doubtless compounded 
ones,— they are extensions by -ra and -ma of the suffix -to 
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discussed above, which appear as independent suFiixes in 
apa-rd apa-md etc. Both these ~ra and -ma are of Indo- 
European antiquity, for Latin inter corresponds Skt. dnta-ra, 
and the suffix -ma can still be traced in pri-mu-a of the 
same language. 

The secondary suffix 'inant is functionally identical and 
partially interchangeable with 'vant which has been men- 
tioned above, and the only feature distinguishing it from the 
latter seems to be its aversion to stems in -a-. This variable- 
ness of the initial element shows that it is but the participial 
suffix -ant in another form. The initial -tn- of -/want might 
be due to the analogical influence of -mana discussed 
below. The suffix -vant {^-uent) however was already 
used in the original Indo-European to form denominative 
adjectives as in Skt. (Brugm.-Th. §215). The suffix -mana 
iised to form passive particles in Skt. is similarly of Indo- 
European origin, cf. Gr. -meno-. On the testimony of the 
Greek form of the suffix it ought to have been* -mana in 
Srt. and not -mana. The only way to explain this apparent 
anomaly is to assume the analogical influence of the corres- 
ponding participal suffix -ana of middle and passive value. 
This suffix -ana is at least of Indo-lranian antiquity (cf. 
stAvana : Av. stavanb, sunv-and : Av. hunvana), but its 
x>rigin remains obscure. It might at all events have owed 
its origin to the participal suffix -na joining a-stems 
■(Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte §209, 3, f.-n. 1). A peculiar 
feature of this suffix is that not infrequently it is joined 
to the aoristic stem in e.g. mandasdnA, v^ddhaaand etc. 
(Whitney §897b). Bartholomae (Ibid.) gives at least one 
Avestan form in -ana derived from an s-aorist stem : 
M 9 r 9 xb&nd. Within Skt. the suffix -&na quickly lost 
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ground till at last in the classical language it became a 
rarity. 

In classical Skt. abstract nouns may be formed from 
almost every adjective by adding to it -tva or -tci. In the 
older language too both these two suffixes are used for the 
same purpose, though not at all so extensively. Extended 
forms of both are in evidence besides these simpler suffixes, 
— thus beside -ta are found -tat and -tati, and beside -tva 
the compound suffix -tvana, e. g. devd4at, devA-tati, pati- 
tvand. The suffix -tvana is evidently an extension by -na 
of the suffix -tva (MacDonell §218). But it is necessary 
to further divide the suffix, for the corresponding Greek form 
-suno- is derived from -tu-na (Brug.-Th. § 196). The 
suffix -tvana thus turns out to be -tu-a-na. The whole 
complex should have thus to be derived from -fu- which 
need not be different from the homonymous primary suffix 
discussed above. Nothing however can be said with 
certainty about the origin of, and the inter-relation between, 
-ta, -tat and -tati, excepting perhaps that in the last analysis 
they are all derived from the primary suffix -t- (see p. 102). 

Lastly we have to consider the compounds, which, in 
principle, are undistinguishable from the suffix-made words 
discussed above. For very probably most of these suffixes, 
perhaps in a different form, had been independent words 
in the language at some time or other, — like German -heit 
(■^Goth. Aatdus) and French -mewt(<Lat. mens mentis) 
to give two well-known instances out of many. On the other 
hand it is equally difficult to distinguish a compound from 
a sentence, for in languages in which holophrasis is the rule 
(sis in the Red Indian languages) every sentence is actually a 
compound in which the individual units undergo those 
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modifications which are characteristic of units in compounds. 
Later Skt. too, in which page-Iong compounds are not at all 
rare, may be said to be a holophrastic language, only with 
this difference that the Sanskrit of Bapa, Magha and Bharavi 
cannot be called a language if by it is meant a true and 
living medium of expression. But in the Vedic period, 
when Skt. was truly a living language, compounds of such 
inordinate length were quite unknown, and as in the Homeric 
language too the compounds are approximately of the same 
length as in the Veda (generally of two members) it may 
be assumed that in the Indo-European the compounds were 
not much different. Compared to Greek, Latin seems to be 
curiously poor in compounds, but that is due to the sharp 
expiratory accent of the language perhaps due to Etruscan 
influence, on account of which in words of any length the 
final syllables were weakened or dropped altogether, e.g. 
hospes <.* hosti-potis, vipera <*vivO'p(ira, etc. 

The two chief characteristics of compounds are the unity 
of accent and the flexibility of only the last member. But 
none of these characteristics is absolute, for there are com- 
pounds in which both members are inflected and both are 
accented. The Sandhi between the components of a com- 
pound is often quite peculiar ; it is, in fact, something midway 
between internal and external sandhi. Moreover in com- 
pounds sometimes such stem-forms come into play as are 
otherwise quite unknown. TTie law of the unity of accent is 
oftenest ignored, as might be also otherwise expected, by the 
co-ordinative dvandva-compounds, in which each individual 
component preserves its independence to such a degree that 
sometimes each member retains even its own flexional 
ending. The DevatSl-dvandvas and adverbial compounds 
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such as dhar-divA are the well-known examples of such 
double-accented co-ordinatives. Double accent is unkown 
when the first component appears in its stem-form excepting 
in a few cases such as idcl-pdti, thnu-nhpdt, etc. The 
vacillating character of compositional sandhi is best proved 
by a number of compositions of which the first element is 
dus' : sometimes, following the law of internal sandhi, the 
initial dental of the second component is cerebralised and 
du^- becomes du- ( by compensatory lengthening ) as in 
dU-ddbha, du-c^hi, d^-vd^a ; but as often are found forms 
without such a cerebral, e. g. dur-diiiikn, dur-n&^a etc. 

The peculiar forms often seen in the first components 
require some consideration. Sometimes these forms are 
distinctly of Indo-European origin, thus kaput' in kapAc' 
chain (cf. Lat. coput). In some cases this particular form 
may be proved to have been in use in the original Indo- 
European only as the first component of compounds. This 
is particularly true of a number of stems in -ra which in 
composition assume an i-form, e. g. sviUrd : Svit'U'dflC'. 
An exact parallel may be found in Gr. aryds <.*arg'r6s : 
argi'keraunos. A similar case of the use of a special 
heteroclitic stem in compound is to be found in rajo'putra 
(stem rajori') etc. Here the question is whether the first 
component rajO' is the weak-grade form raj^- of the stem 
rajan- or is it the direct descendant of *rajo'. The latter 
alternative is suggested by the corresponding forms in other 
languages, cf. Gr. akmd'theton : akmon, Lat. hoini'Cida 
homo( ida) : honidn etc., for the -o of Gr. akmO' and 
Lat •homo' cannot be derived from Indo-European -'g. 

The behaviour of the second member in compound is 
much more complex. Even apart from the various aamS- 
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a&ntas (compositional suffix) which often lend quite a 
peculiar aspect to it, the second member often appears in 
ablaut-forms which are otherwise quite unknown, though 
not unoften they are of pre-indian antiquity. Sometimes 
these ablaut-forms appear also in the first component, but 
that perhaps through later analogical transfer. The best 
known examples of such peculiar ablaut-forms in the second 
component are those of ffd' (>gu), janu (>jnu), daru 
(^dru). The compounds in -gw (e. g. ddhrugu, snptd'QU, 
sU'gii etc.) are at least of Indo-lranian antiquity, cf. Old Pers. 
®a<o-gu ( = Skt. The weak-grade form - j'/Im in the 

second component goes back to still earlier times, for besides 
Av. S'inubi/as it is testified to by Gr. gniix; the Skt. examples 
are mitd-jnu, asita'jnu etc. The weak-grade form drU' 
(<dtru) on the other hand appears only in the first com- 
ponent of quotable compounds, dru-pad-A dru-nas-A etc. A 
weak-grade form of the word pa&u is perhaps concealed in 
the root rapj- abstracted out of the compound vtru'paSu - 1 In 
Avestan at any rate this weak-grade form (-/§«-) is well 
attested, e.g. haurva-fhu, fradrtl-Jbu etc. 

The samasanta suffixes are taken mostly by Bahuvrihis, and 
those specially favoured are -ka, -i, -ya and -a. The samas- 
&nta -ka is very probably identicial in origin with the very 
common secondary suffix -ka, which is of Indo-European 
antiquity. But the compositional -ka may be easily distinguished 
from the suffixal -ka, for the former is never accented while 
the latter almost always is. (The accentuation in ajdvika for 
instance can be explained only if it is assumed that -ka here is 
a diminutive suffix attached to The compositional 

suffix -»■ of Bahuvnhi compounds is distinctly of Indo- 
&HX>pean origin, for forms like prAty-ardhi ( : drdha). 
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dhUmi-gandhi (: gandhd) are paralleled by Av. avi-migri 
(: mi^ra), Lat. tri-linguHs (: lingua) etc. The samasanta -ya 
was equally in evidence in the original Indo-European, cf. 
Gr. ennea-boios (: hous) "worth nine pieces of cattle", Lat. 
CKU-ped'ius "fleet-footed", Avestan (Oru)mah'ya : Skt. 
(8apta')mdS'ya. Compare also Gr. homo-'gdstr'ios : Skt. 
si-garb h^ya etc. The commonest of all the Skt. sama- 
santas is of course the compositional -a which goes back 
distinctly to the original Indo-European, cf. Gr. 6-patr-os: 
"having the same father," hekatdm-ped'Os "measuring 
hundred feet," Avestan urv-dp^a "containing vast sheet of 
water." Gradually this samasanta -a became so popular in 
Skt. that it often replaced the suffixal endings of second 
members, particularly of those ending in -an and -t, cf. vi^vd^ 
karma-, priiji'dhdma- (from kinnaii, dhaman) and 
da&dhguld (: ahguri), purna-darvi (: darv\) etc. 

After the fashion of the ancient Indian grammarians the 
compounds may be broadly divided into three groups : (a) 
ubhayapaddrthapradhdna or co-ordinative compounds 
(dvandva) in which each member is equally independent ; 
(6) uttarapaddrthapradhdna in which the last component 
rules the former, i.e. determinative compounds (tatpuru^a, 
karmadharaya), and (c) anyapadarthapradhana in which 
the idea aimed at lies outside the sphere of concepts 
represented individually by the component members 
(bahuvrlhi, literally meaning "one with much rice," in which 
the central idea is connoted neither by "much" nor by "rice" 
but by "one" who is beyond both these concepts). Sanskrit 
compounds in these broad groups will be briefly discussed in 
the following. 

The different stages in the development of the dvandva- 
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compounds may be clearly perceived in the RV. as 
Wackernagel has pointed out : — 

The oldest dvandvas are clearly those in which each 
member is dual in form and has a separate accent, e.g. 
mitr&-v&runau, dyava-k^ma. The relation between the 
components of these compounds is so loose that they often 
aippear in the RV. and later separated from each other {dyava 
ha kjama, dy&va yajhAi-h p^thivt etc.). But if not separated 
from each other in this way the two components together 
form one whole phonologically and they combine 
according to the laws of internal sandhi, cf. agm-^inau. 
As for their origin, it is clear that the syntactical juxtaposition 
of the individual components had played a decisive part in it. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the compound 
mitra-vdrunau came about through juxtapositions like 
mitrd v&runa§ ca or mitrM ca vdruna^ ca. Yet such a 
juxtaposition cannot explain the dual ending of the first com- 
ponent. For that it is necessary to resort to the elliptic dual 
which is distinctly of Indo-European origin and clear traces 
of which may still be found in the RV. Thus dydva in 
RV. is equivalent to dyavd-pithivi, just as Gr. Alan te 
means "Aias and Teukros”, and Latin Castores means 
"Castor and Pollux". Even in classical Skt. pitarau conti- 
nued to signify "father and mother". 

In the next stage, the first member of these dvandvas, 
although retaining its independent accent, freezes into a 
particular flexional form, often at variance with that of the 
second (i.e. of the whole compound), e.g. mitra-vdrut^' 
bhy&m, dyava-pphivydk etc. The first dual in these 
dvandvas however began to lose its accent already in the 
RV., cf. indr<l'pflim6h‘ It was now necessary only to use 
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the first component in its stem-form to get the usual dvandvas 
of the classical language. Only two such forms are found 
in the first nine mapdalas of RV. : indro'vayu and 
satyanpe. 

The singular dvandvas with neutral ending (samahSra) 
are distinctly of later origin. As these compounds carry a 
collective sense their singular ending is as it should be. But 
the oldest example of two masculines or two feminines 
combining to form a neutral dvandva is in SB. In the 
oldest samaharas the first component still shows the dual 
ending, e.g. isiio'part&ni, which suggests that there was a time 
when each component of even these samaharas had its own 
accent — as we still find in idhma-barhis (M. S.). But 
idhma'barhis itself can hardly have been the original form, 
for as shown above, double accent generally goes with 
double ending. It therefore probably goes back to *idhma' 
barhi$i ; for i^a'purtdm too, accordingly, a similar urform 
i?t^'purta(ni) has to be postulated. 

As for the determinative tatpuruja compounds which are 
so common later in the Skt. language, it is surprising to find 
that they are quite rare in RV. In the earliest Greek too these 
compounds are not at all very popular. Yet some of them, 
specially those with 'pada or -pati as second member, are 
of Indo-European antiquity (cf. Gr. dd'pedon, dis'potSs 
<.*dems poles). The unity of accent had been as little achiev- 
ed in the earliest period in these tatpuru$as as in the dvandvas 
discussed above, and as in the latter, in the double-accented 
tatpurusas too the first member could take a flexional 
form (in this case almost always the case-form in gen. sg.), 
b^h'as'pdti, vdri'as'pdti. In n&rd'i&tiisa 
Mrpaa, cf. naraiji nd Sdrpsa RV. 1.173,9) we find still traces 

8 
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of a plural ending in the first member of a tatpuruja 
compound. The retention of other than genitive case-ending 
in the first component of tatpurusas is rare, e.g. vaca^stena 
(Instr.), d&st/avc'v'cka (Dat.), apsU'fiomd (Loc.). 

Still less frequent in the older literature are the determi- 
natives of which the first member is an adjective (karma- 
dharaya !)• The oldest examples are, eku'Vird, candrd'ttias 
“bright moon", inaha'd hand etc. In a large number of 
older Karmadharayas however a preposition appears as the 
first component. Some at least of these preverbial first 
components are of Indo-European antiquity, — particularly 
pra-, cf. prh'uapat : Lat. pro'nepos. The preverbs thus 
employed usually retain their original meanings in these 
compounds. In a small group closely allied to them a finite 
verb-form appears as the first component, e. g, trasd-dasyu, 
§ikid'narh, raiio'vasu (rhythmic lengthening of the final 
vowel in i5tAja-, ruds-), in which the first components are 
nothing but forms in 2. sg. imperative. However unusual, this 
type is distinctly of Indo-European antiquity, cf. Gr. phere' 
oikos “carrying home”, archS'kakon “causing evil” etc. A 
fine parallel to these forms may be found in modern French 
rendez'vous. Equally old is another group in which the 
first component, though not a verb-form, has an active verbal 
force, e.g.t dati'Vara “giving riches” vUi-hotra "enjoying the 
sacrifice” etc. — which are paralleled by Gr. hidi'drunra 
“feeding men” etc. (Wackernagel II, 1, p. 320). 

In contrast to the Tatpurusas and Karmadharayas the 
Bahuvrihis are exocentric in meaning (Parj. 2. 2. 24 : anyo- 
padarthe). But for the fact that in the older language they 
are much more frequent than the former, it might be said that 
the Bahuvrihis are adjectivised Karmadhsj’ayas distinguished 
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only by the accent, — the Brahuvrihis generally take the 
accent on the first component and the Karmadharayas on the 
second. PataSjali has shown, quoting a well-known story, what 
a disaster may follow from confusing the accent of homonym- 
ous Bahuvrihis and Tatpurusas. The origin of Bahuvrihi com- 
pounds is one of the most discussed problems of Compara- 
tive Philology, but a concensus of opinion on this point has 
not been reached. Wackernagel at all events has ingeniously 
suggested that they are probably derived from original 
paratactical constructions, thus n&ralt sv'dsvah from *neres 
su'ekw'js is derived from still older *nereii su ekuds in which 
every member is an independent entity. In the same way, 
indrajyeiftha deval). presupposes a construction like ‘'’demh 
indro jye^tha/f''. What lends welcome support to Wacker- 
nagel's theory is the fact that similar paratactical construc- 
tions are actually found, e.g. RV. 1 , 1 30,8 : A:j. 5 mSot 

arandhayat “he delivered the black skin. {ie. those having 

a black skin)”; 1,114,5: vardlidrp, tvei:&rii rup&m “the 

boar, the ruddy colour" the ruddy-coloured boar"). 
Similar loose paratactical constructions are found also in 
other languages, thus Lat. urbs antigua fuit, Tyrii tenuere 
coloni, Karthngo (Aeneis I, 12) “there was an ancient 
city named Carthage, Tyrian colonists held". — Bahuvrihis 
are quite common also in the oldest Greek, cf. rhodo' 
d&ktylos "rosy-fingered,” *‘dku'pteros “fleet-winged” etc. 
As in Vedic, in the oldest Greek too, they are much more 
numerous than the Karmadharayas. 
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In the field of morphology the first thing that strikes us 
in the Rgvedic language is the considerable amount of 
mobility exhibited by endings and suffixes which sometimes 
produce the illusion of presenting the very process of 
agglutination by which the Indo-European flexional systems 
in general have been developed. In quite a number of 
cases in the l^gveda the ending of a stem has evidently 
to be supplied from a form standing in apposition to it. 
Thus n&vyasd v&cas for ndvyasa v&casa, ti>}u rocanS for 
tf-^u rocanetiu, etc. In these cases the ending has been 
actually treated like the second member of a compound. 
A similar state of things is indicated by a number of cases 
in the Vedic dialect in which a case-ending alternates with 
an adverbial suffix: cf. RV. 6, 18,9 hdsta a dak?inatr&. 
Here the locative suffix 'tra evidently functions for the locative 
ending -e of h&ste. In the same way in passages like 
tdtal). !}a^had a 'miitaff (AV. 8, 9, 6) the ablative suffix 
'tafi. (cf. Papini's pancami/ds tasit) is equivalent to the 
ablative ending 'dt in These and similar examples 

in Skt. and other Indo-European languages are however 
too few in number and always exposed to the suspicion 
of being sporadical products of poets’ caprices, and are 
therefore unable to justify the conclusion, sometimes put 
forward, thau the Vedic dialect still shows traces of a pre- 
flexional stage. We have to assume that like all other 
Indo-European dialects Sanskrit too presupposes a fully 
developed and well-established flexional system. 
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In curious contrast to the multifarious innovations in the 
field of phonology described above, Sanskrit has preserved 
the original Indo-European case-system with remarkable 
fidelity. There is no reason to believe that the Indo-European 
case-system differed materially from that of Sanskrit. Both 
nominal and pronominal flexional systems in Sanskrit have 
preserved their distinctive features till Sanskrit had long ceased 
to be a living language, and the only serious case of syncretism 
is to be found in the use of dative for genitive from the Brah- 
maoas onwards, which is clearly due to syntactical reasons. 
Yet it is almost certain that Sanskrit instrumental combines 
in itself two different cases — those of accompaniment and 
means respectively, and that the two very different modes 
of forming instrumental plural (in 'ail} and 'bhili) reflect 
the previous existence of two different cases which were 
combined in the historical period into the Sanskrit 
instrumental. 

Yet a comparative and historical study of Sanskrit 
morphology clearly reveals the process by which this 
apparently fixed and rigid flexional system was developed. 
Let us begin with the ending -.sm in loc- pi. This ending 
is undoubtedly of Indo-European origin, as is proved by 
the corresponding Avestan ending -hu and Old Ch. SI. 
ending 'ch&*. But we have to take into account also the 
ending -si In dat. pi. in Greek, for it is nothing but the 
original locative ending functioning in the dative. The 
ending -.st in Greek shows that the original Indo-European 
ending was -s- alone, which was later strengthened by 
different deictic particles in different languages, by -i- in 

* h is important to note however that both these two languages belong 
CO the Sai9m group. 
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Greek, and by -w- in Sanskrit, Avestan and Old Ch. SI. 
Thumeysen ingeniously suggested that the deictic particles t 
and u were used to strengthen the original ending -s- to 
indicate nearness and distance respectively, but later in 
one group the particle i came to be used also to indicate 
distant objects, and in another the particle u usurped the 
function of i. There can be hardly any doubt that 
Thumeysen has given the right explanation of the origin 
of the Indo-European ending in ioc. pi., for locative is the 
case par excellence in which an emphatic deictic particle 
may be expected, and its subsequent history in the individual 
Indo-European dialects also shows that similar strengthening 
particles or post-positions had been actually added to its 
endings. In RV. the post-position a is often used after 
locatives in expressions like "d&me^iv a" "in the houses", but 
in Skt. this post-position had never become an integral 
part of the ending. This step had however been achieved 
in Avestan, where the ending in Ioc. pl. is not only -hu, 
-ffu, but also -kva, -.^vu sometimes. In Old Persian this 
ending in Ioc. piur. is never without the post-position a. 

The important innovations of Skt. with regard to the 
ending for gen. pl., mostly in common with Avestan, have 
been already discussed in Chapter II. But here too the 
fjlgvedic language shows some peculiarities which distinguish 
it not only from other Indo-European languages, but also 
from classical Skt. In several passages of the RV. forms 
in -in, -an, -Xn have been evidently used in gen. pl. Here 
the real genitive ending -am has been altogether dispensed 
with. But these forms are very probably due to mecha- 
nical form-analogy and no special linguistic value should 
be attached to them. We have seen that besides the 
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usual form devhnam the RV. also knows devhm in gen. 
pi., which in Sandhi (cf. devan jdnma) may further 
appear to be nothing but devan. Now, on the analogy of 
this •devan beside devundm the I^gvedic poets might have 
further constructed nfn for the usual nf ridm. These shorter 
forms are therefore purely momentary formations devoid 
of any historical value. The same applies also to the form 
rdt (from Titi) in instr. pi., which is several times distinctly 
qualified by adjectives ending in -bin's (e. g. uqrebhir Tdi). 

No case however shows such a rich variety of forms in 
plural as the nom.-accusative of neuter stems. The 
ending in this case was in fact originally a singular one, for 
the plurality of neuter objects* used to be conceived gene- 
rally in the collective sense — as one collection of neuter 
objects. A truly plural ending was regularly used when this 
collective sense was absent. Already in the Rgvedic 
language however this sharp distinction between collective 
and distributive plurals could no longer be maintained. 
Therefore we find here all sorts of singular endings applied 
to neuter stems in nom.-acc. pi. 

In classical Skt. the nom.-acc- pi. neuter is uniformly 
characterised by the ending 4, which is accompanied by a 
nasal element following immediately after vowel-stems ; e.g. 
-d-ni, -i-ni, -Ti-n'i, -X~ni (Type 1) ; in the case of consonant- 
stems containing a nasal in the final element the ending is 
merely -t, e.g. -dn-i, -atic-i, -ant-i (Type 11) ; but where 
there is no nasal preceding the final consonant of the stem 
the ending 4 is strengthened by a nasal coming immediately 
6t^ore the final consonant, e.g. -«j?i.sf, -ttps/i. -StpsifType 111) ; 


To a lesser extent also of nouns of other genders* 
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the radical stems formally belong to the last group, e.g. 
-Sak : -§c^k-i, -yuj : -yunj-i (Type IV). 

The Vedic language however reveals a state of things 
which is altogether different. Beside Type 1 there are forms 
in -a, -f, 'H without the characteristic ending -ni ; the an-stems 
of Type 11 show the ending -d beside -dm. Type 111 has 
been fully developed there already, but there is no trace as 
yet of Type IV. In fact, so far as the older language is 
concerned, the forms in question may be divided into two 
broad groups ; (1) (Consonant-stems using the ending -t, e.g. 
catvdr-i, -dn-i (nn-stems), -ant-i etc., and (2) Vowel-stems 
merely lengthening the final vowel without taking any ending 
at all (-d, -f, -fl), though however the final vowel may also 
appear in its original short form (-i, -u). Beside the forms 
in -a -t -u we find already in the older language those in 
-dni, -ini, -uni from vowel-stems— the only ones current 
in classical Skt. But the latter are doubtless later analogy- 
formations, for no trace of them can be found in the allied 
languages. 

The ending -i in nom.-acc. pi. neut. of consonant-stems is 
met with also in Avestan : cf. naman-i = Skt. namdn-i. In 
other Indo-European languages the corresponding ending is-ti, 
cf. Gr. ondmfita, Lat. nomina, Goth, narnna. This shows 
that the original Indo-European ending was -a. The character- 
istic nasal infix associated with it, excepting in catvar-i, 
must have been derived from those cases where a nasal 
was already present in the stem {e.g. nt- and «c-stems). 
Thus the participal stem nant- appeared as f,d,t in 

sg., but in plural it was santi ; similarly gh%tdvnt : ghpd- 
vdnti, paSum&t : pa^umanti.* On the basis of these forms 

* These forms with long penultimace vowel at the side of short^vowel ones 
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an infixed nasal came to be regarded as an essential feature 
of nom.-acc. pi. neut. of consonant-stems, and gradually 
it was introduced also into radical stems {yuj- : yunji, vt^- : 

etc.) in post-l^gvedic language, although here such a 
nasal has no etymological justification. 

As for vowel-stems, the ending -ani of a-stems, unknown 
in Indo-European and Indo-lranian periods, is derived from 
-an-stems. The a-stems naturally drew after them also 
the i- and a-stems and gave rise to the endings -ini, -uni. 
But the element -ui is anything but constant in these 
endings in the Rgvedic language. In fact forms in -a, 
-i. -a are here as much in evidence as those in -ani, -Ini, 
-uni, and the evidence of cognate languages proves that 
these shorter endings are the old and original ones. 

What is the origin of the endings -i, -u ? They may be 
the result of contraction of the Indo-European ending -9, 
revealed by consonant-stems (see above), with the final 
vowel i, u of the stem. Thus puru in nom.-acc. pi. 
ntr. is derived from purO. + a, and aprati in same 
position is nothing but aprati + 9. In this way, the curious 
shorter endings are brought into harmony with the original 
Indo-European on the one hand, and on the other, forms 
like catvar-i are delivered from curious isolation in the midst 
of forms in nom.-acc. pi. neuter. 

But the explanation of the short ending -u in nom.- 
acc. neut. pi. has to be sought elsewhere. These forms are 

came early to be regarded as anomalous. In the Padapatha therefore they 
are represented as santi, ijhriavantit pa^umauti etc. But the length cf the 
penultimate was respected also in the PadapSltha where the penultimate was 
tong in the corresponding masculine form ; thus mahdnti also in Pp, on the 
analogy of mahantalt (masc.) 
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truly without any ending at all, and they are precious relics 
of much earlier times when the inflexion of neuter stems had 
not yet been fully developed. Formantically they are 
identical with the corresponding singular forms, and that 
genetically too they are to be traced to the same source is 
proved by the fact that no short-vowel form in nom.-acc- 
pi. can be found in those cases where the singular form ends 
with a long vowel (e.g. slma, trt). The same phenomenon 
moreover excludes the possibility that the short-vowel forms 
owe their origin to rhythmic shortening of the long-vowel 
ones, as might be otherwise argued on the ground of 
instances like urU v&rdrttsi (RV. 10, 89, 2) but uru jydlTft^ 
(RV. 9, 91, 6),— long vowel before a simple consonant, but 
short vowel before a consonant-group. Neither can these 
forms be regarded merely as collective singulars, for that 
would be to ignore the difficulty of the filgvedic composers 
who found themselves without any linguistic tradition regard- 
ing most of these neuter stems. What would be the plural 
of itdhar for instance ? The Rsis in these cases did not 
hesitate to use the singular form also in plural, cf. udhar 
<lix;yani (RV. 1, 64, 5). Yet it need not be denied that the 
analogy of collective singulars might have helped in setting 
down these singular forms also in plural, as is strongly 
suggested by the juxtaposition of collective singular and 
endingless plural as in RV. 8, 25, 17 mitrdsya vrata 
(collective singular) vArunasya dirghaHnit ( endingless 
plural). 

The ending 4 is very much in evidence also in the 
jtingular of neuter consonant stems, cf. hard4 from h%d'. 
This 4 however is not derived from Indo-European o like 
the same ending in plural, for in the non-lndo-lranian 
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languages an 4 (not 4i) corresponds to it, cf. hard4 : Gr. 
kardia, Lith. sirdis. Already at a very early date this light 
ending came to be regarded as part of the stem ; thus the 
stem var' of the older language later assumed the form van- 
by completely incorporating the original ending 4. The same 
is the case also with Afcji, dsthi, s&kthi etc. In the later 
language they are all regarded as anomalous t-stems, some- 
times substituting the final -i by -an. But there is abundant 
internal and external evidence to prove that originally they 
were all consonant-stems. For ak4' the necessary proof is 
furnished by the form an'Ak(<i*an^aki) in RV., and Avestan 
nst- and Latin oss- prove that asthi- too is derived from the 
consonant stem *asth'. Not wholly dissimilar is the 
case of the stem van- "tree” which has been thematised into 
vana- already in the Vedic period. The original consonant- 
stem is clearly perceptible in vaii-am (gen. pi.), vA^i-si* 
(loc. pK) etc. But the heteroctitic ar-stem vanar- is clearly in 
evidence at its side not only in vanar-gu vanar-^dd, but 
also perhaps in the nominal derivative vimar-a "monkey”. 
The original stem extended by -an has given rise to the 
forms vdnan-vutl etc. 

To a still earlier state of things point a number of strik- 
ing cases in which, unlike van - ; vanar-, where the original 
stem may be said to have been extended by -ar, the latter 
evidently acts as a locative case-suffix. Thus from the 
pronominal stem ta- we have on the one hand td-d and 
on the other td-r{'hi). This interchange of suffixes is of 
Indo-European antiquity, for English that and there exactly 
correspond to these Skt. terms not only in form but in mean- 
ing as well. In the compound Ahar-divi therefore the form 
Ahar- may be regarded as a locative of the type *ta-r in 
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tdr-fu. Similarly u?ar- in u.?ar-budh- may be the loc. sg. oF 
a stem •ur of which is but the form in instr. sg. 

But beside this -ar, a locative suffix 'un was in existence 
already from pre-Indian times, cf. Skt. jmdn but Av. Zdmarsr 
both meaning “on the earth”. It is evidently this -mi which 
we find in the oblique cases of hsthi etc., as well as in 
those of neuter stems showing the characteristic r in nom.- 
-acc, sg. (e.g. hhar, yAk^t). It is permissible to guess that 
this ending -«« in loc. sg. is one of the causes of the conti' 
nued endinglessness of aw-stems in that position : in forms 
like naman, dh&nvan the element -an itself came to be 
regarded as ending as in jmdn, and therefore no further end- 
ing was added to them in loc. sg. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that the elements 
-ar, -an are not mere case-endings in the ordinary sense. 
They rather show how the system of case-endings has 
gradually developed. They are adverbial particles attached 
to noun-stems indicating their relation to particular verb- 
forms or, as in the case of genitive, to other noun-stems. 

The n-flexion of neuter i, w-stems may be discussed ia 
this connection. They received the nasal element in nom.- 
acc, pi, from w-stems as explained above. But what is the 
origin of the -n- of other cases ? First of all we have to 
note that its origin must have been different from that of 
4na, 'Und of masculine i, M-stems. For, as Wackernagel 
argues, in masculine, 'ind and -und are equally in evidence 
in RV., whereas the -in-forms of f-neuters are negligible in 
comparison with the neuter -wn-forms. The masculine -*n«, 
-itTta beside older '{i)yd, '(u)va may be explained simply by 
the analogy of in-stems ; bali'bfiif} : baHn'd^^agni'bhiff : 
agni-na. But for the n-flexion of -i -n-neuters it is necessary 
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to look back much farther. The very fact that -uTi-forms 
are abundant and -m-forms rare in RV. shows that the 
origin of this n-flexion has to be sought in some character- 
istic feature of the neuter «-stems. Now, it is a peculiar 
feature of some of these M-stems that already in the Indo- 
European period they had at their side alternating hetero- 
clitic stems in n. Thus Skt. daru seems to have had a stem 
*dorui}' (cf. Gr. dorvat) at its side. This n was gradually 
extended to dative, ablative etc., specially when an n became 
a fixed element in nom.-acc. pi. of these stems. The 
neuter ara-stems must have been of decisive importance in 
this respect, for their vowel ending -a in nom.-acc. sg. as 
opposed to -nd, •’■naif, -ni etc. in other cases presented a 
convenient model for the growth of similar nasal endings for 
neuter -i, -w-stems. 

The characteristic ending in loc. sg. is 4, which was 
originally doubtless a local post-position. The a-stems of 
Skt. know only the ending -e in loc. sg., which is, of course, 
-a + t, as is proved also by other languages, cf. e.g.Qr. 
o'iko4 {‘.olko's). For other vowel-stems, however, this -i is 
anything but certain, and the same applies to the consonant- 
stems. There are important groups of stems which take no 
ending at all in loc. sg. Endingless forms are attested by 
the tt-stems (as well as t-stems which took over the ending 
of the latter) and the K^A:i-flexion (see below) of f-stems, but 
most clearly by the an-stems, in whose case other languages 
prove its hoary antiquity. Besides, there are some isolated 
forms of other consonant-stems which look like endingless 
locatives. Such are, for instance, the stems in -ar. But the 
forms in question, e.g. dhar (and &dhar !), may be regarded 
as simple adverbs like svdr. In fact, all endingless locatives 
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were mere adverbs originally, and as an adverbial force is 
inherent in every locative, it is not too much to think that 
all locatives had once been endingless. The postposition 
4 however came to be used in it at a very early date to 
obtain clear, unequivocal forms, but continued to be dis- 
pensed with by those stems which assumed distinctive forms 
in this position (cf. -om of m- and tstems). The Vi^ku 
stems too could dispense with an ending in loc. sg., because 
they had a distinctive sigmatic form in nom. sg. which the 
Detfi-stems lacked. Only the an-stems, which assumed no 
striking form in loc. sg. carried on without any ending till a 
comparatively late period. It is tempting to suggest that the 
analogy of -ar : -an-stems had been the cause of the conti' 
nued endinglessness of locatives of aw-stems. The form 
Ahan* in loc. sg. was so markedly distinguished from Ahar 
(nom.-acc. sg.) that it could do without any specific 
ending at all, and once dhan came to be recognised as loc. 
sg. it naturally drew after it also naman, dhdnvan etc. which 
had no alternating r-form in nom.-acc. As the r/w-stems 
are of Indo-European origin the endingless locatives of n- 
stems in other languages (cf. Gr. aien, loc. sg. to aiun, etc.) 
may also be explained in this way. 

Besides the stems in those in -w too frequently exhibit 
endingless forms in loc. sg., cf. cuniu, tanti- No extra- 
Indian parallels to these forms can be found, unless Lat. 
domU is regarded as an old endingless locative. It is there- 
fore better to regard them as mechanical analogy-formations 
after the endings -« : of a-stems ; in other words, after 

dame : dame^u was formed a camu to camiufv. The same 
Jexplanation may be resorted to also in the case of endingless 

* Beside which also the form ah(a)ni is known. 
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locative singulars of i-stems of the Ff&t-type (e.g. gaurt, 
nadi) though here too Latin forms like ruri might be adduced 
to prove their Indo-European antiquity. 

The endings in instrumental are varied and interesting 
enough in the Veda to deserve a special mention. As 
Wackernagel (111 § 73a) summarises it, the »- M-stems have 
three different endings in instr. sg. : ( 1 ) -i -(«), (2) 

-{u)va, (3) -mi* -una. The classical language has altogether 
given up the ending -I (-«) and the endings -{i)ya -iu)va 
are confined in it only to feminine stems, so that masculine 
and neuter stems have in the classical language only -ina 
-una, and the feminine stems only -ya -va. In the RV. 
however the ending -i is much more in evidence than -(i)ntf, 
but the existence of the analogous ending -u can only be 
inferred from its currency in the Avesta. 

The oldest endings are here obviously -t -u, though it 
remains hazardous to claim for them a pre-lndo-lranian 
antiquity. If both these analogous endings are to be covered 
by one hypothesis it would be best to imagine a suffix -a 
which combined with -i and -u of the stem had given rise to 
the endings -t -v. There is however hardly any doubt on 
the point that the endings -(i)//tt -(u)vd are derived from the 
flexion forte (see below). The problem in their case is to 
explain why and how they gradually came to be confined to 
feminine stems alone. But a satisfactory explanation is not 
far to seek. The ending -yd was formally identical with the 
ending in instr. sg. of i-stems which are feminine ; hence 
through the analogical influence of the latter the ending -yd 
gravitated towards the feminine i-stems to the exclusion of 
masculine and neuter ones. Thus when feminine i-stems 
were identified with the ending -yd in instr. sg. the Cortes^ 
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ponding feminine «-stems monopolised the ending -m. 
With the progressive identification of -ya -va with the 
feminine stems there arose the necessity of providing a new 
ending in instr. sg. for masculine and neuter i-, u- stems. 
This new ending was -na, perhaps abstracted out of tn- 
stems as mentioned above. 

The a-stems in Skt. take various peculiar endings. In 
instr. sg. the ending is -e.na in the classical language. This is 
current already in the RV., but beside it is found also the 
ending -d (e g. s&nd from sana~). As the Avestan a-stems 
lake only this short ending -o, this is clearly the old and 
original ending of a-stems in instr. sg. The ending -ena is 
derived from pronominal flexion. The Avesta knows an 
instr. sg. ending -na only in the case of pronouns, but no 
clear trace of it can be found farther back. In dat. sg. the 
a-stems in Skt. have the ending -dya, to which corresponds 
Av. -di, Gr. -di etc. This shows that the original ending has 
been strengthened by the post-position -a in Skt. The ending 
-at in abl. sg. is distinctly of Indo-European antiquity (cf. old 
Latin GncUvod from Onaivos), and such is also the ending 
-asya in gen. sg. (cf. Homeric -oio <*-osio). In plural only 
the instrumental endings deserve special mention. Of the 
two endings -ebhi}^ and -aih the former as a nominal ending 
is a peculiarity of Skt. alone. Its pronominal origin is suggested 
among other things by the element -e- in -ebhih (and 
-ebhyah), for just as the initial -a- in -db/njdm is nothing but 
the ending in dual (see below), in the same way the initial 
-e in -ebhih and -ebhyah is actually an ending in plural. 
(The ending -e in plural is a typical characteristic of the 
pronominal flexion, cf. sArvah : sArve). The nominal 
ending -aib on the other hand is well attested in other Indo- 
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European languages, cf. Gr. -ois, Lat. 'ois, Lith. -o7s etc. The 
struggle for existence between these two endings -ebhih and 
'Oik is one of the most interesting chapters in Vedic grammar. 
In RV. -ebhih and -aift are equally frequent, but in AV. the 
forms in -ebhih are only one-fifth of those in -aih, and in the 
prose portions of TS. there is no longer any 'ebhili. 

Already in its earliest stage Skt. had gone farther than any 
other Indo-European language in distinguishing between the 
inflexions of masculine and feminine nouns of similar 
categories by providing new endings for the latter, and this 
distinction has been nowhere so clearly achieved as in acc. 
pi. Here we find in feminine the new endings -ih, 'uh, 'th 
at the side of the older endings -in, -un, -In, which, on 
the evidence of other Indo-European languages, were origi- 
nally used also in feminine. As in so many other similar 
cases, the influence of u-stems, which got the preponderance 
in Skt. as the result of Indo-European e and o coinciding 
with it, is the cause of this new development in Skt. Mas- 
culine and feminine endings were here actually different 
in the case of o-stems ( = Skt. «-stems in masc. and <t-stems 
in fern.) in the original Indo-European. The Indo-European 
masculine o-stems took the ending -ns in acc. plur, as is 
proved by -atjis (Sandhi-form of -an) of Skt., -ons of Greek 
(Cretan) and -ans of Gothic. In the Indo-European epoch 
the corresponding ending of their feminine counterparts, 
the fi-stems, was however without any nasal element, thus 
sharply distinguishing the masculine forms from the corres- 
ponding feminine ones (cf. Gr. -ds, Goth. -6s). But there was no 
such separate feminine ending for -i, -u and -f -stems, and 
the endings -fn(s), 'wn(s), -I’nfs) were applied there also in 
feminine. It was reserved for Skt. alone to replace them 
9 
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by Ah, 'Hh, 'Ih in feminine on the analogy of -an : ~ah of 
Indo-European o- and M-stems respectively. 

It is a remarkable innovation of Skt. that a special ending 
-&m is adopted in it by various feminine stems in loc. sg. 
Already in the RV. it is the normal ending of a- and e*stems 
{-ayam, -(i)yu>n) as well as of feminine i- and u-stems. The 
Iranian counterpart of this -am is -d, which serves there to 
strengthen the Indo-European ending -ai (i.e. -a + i) of 
dstems. thus giving rise to the Avestan -dyd, and it is 
certainly connected with the -c of Lithuanian loc. sg. ending 
•oj-e of Indo-European «-stems. The Iranian -a like the 
Lithuanian -e is evidently nothing but a locative post-position. 
The Iranian -uya was further extended by the particle -aw 
in Skt. and thus resulted in -ayam in this language, 
just as Iranian -hya strengthened by the same particle gave 
rise to Skf. -bhydrn. After -dyuin was formed analogically 
-{i)yam in loc. sg., and eventually -{u)vdm, which however 
appears for the first time in AV. Instead of the latter the 
RV. shows the ending -avi (cf. sanavi, dnavi from sanu, 
dnu). As full-grade forms are to be expected in loc. sg. 
this -avi (< Indo-European *eu-i) may be regarded as the 
original ending of u-stems. Yet its complete absence in 
Iranian might suggest that it was invented independently 
in Skt. 

The forms in dual are remarkable for their lack of varietyr 
for generally only three different forms are found for the 
eight cases. Even these few forms do not yet seem to have 
been permanently fixed to particular cases in the older 
language : the dual ending -oh is generally attributed to 
gen. -loc., but in the oldest part of the RV. it appears also 
in the ablative. Bn revanche, the ending -bhydm appears 
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in the ablative for the first time in the tenth Marj^aia. The 
position of the ablative dual is thus curiously uncertain. 
It is not even possible to say whether it originally coincided 
with instr.-dat. or gen.-loc. (Wackernagel III § 22a). The 
ending in nom.-acc. is generally -au, which is of Indo- 
European origin, cf. Goth aht-au : Skt. a^-Au. Very fre- 
quently however the ending is simply -a, which is but a 
phonetic variant of -au. Linguistically important is the 
ending -a in dual preserved in the first component of the 
compound matara-pitarau which has its counter-part in the 
Greek dual meter e (Wack. Ill§ 18e). The ending -hhyam 
usually comes, not after the stem, but after the flexional form 
in nom.-acc. dual, cf. -dbhyam of «-stems, ak^i-bhydm 
from This is distinctly a relic from the past, for in 

other languages too the ending corresponding to Skt. -hhyam 
is attached to the form in nom.-acc. dual {Wackernagel; 
111 §21 b P, p. 54). It may be concluded therefore that in 
the Indo-European epoch the dual had not yet been given 
the full status of a distinct grammatical number. The plural 
has a distinct sign in s which is almost always attached to 
case-forms in plural, but the dual is in principle undistin- 
guishable from the singular. 

Before concluding our treatment of the nominal flexion 
it is necessary to briefly discuss some of the important stem- 
types in Sanskrit which, again, essentially continue the 
Indo-European tradition. 

Theoretically, stems should assume different forms 
according as the accent remains on it or is shifted to the 
ending. This is however nowhere the case*, for it is quite 
understandable that various stems could not be allowed 


* excepting m\t6ntya(voc.): safyd. 
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within one and the same system of paradigms. Yet the 
formantic part of the stems in question often underwent 
far-reaching changes as a result of the shifting of accent 
and this is nowhere so clear as in the case of the neuter 
-anc-stems, cf. praty-Ak :prati-c-i :prati/'&nc-i. Quite a 
different situation arose, however, when stems of the same 
type had the accent sometimes on final and sometimes on 
initial syllables, for the result of contraction with the case- 
endings could not have been identical under such circum- 
stances. It is evidently for this reason that Ati and matt 
assume such dissimilar forms as Avyafi and matel} respec- 
tively in gen. sg., and among ^^-stems too we find the same 
contrast due to original difference in the place of accent in 
krAtvah and sundf^ from krAtu and sunu respectively. We 
find therefore two very different systems in the inflexion of 
t- M-stems in the older language. Beside the system of 
inflexion of r- tt-stems current in classical Skt. the RV.— but 
only RV, — knows another called flexion forte by Saussure, 
which, on the evidence of cognate languages, must have 
been of Indo-European origin. But already in the Plgvedic 
period this flexion forte of t- rz-stems had been almost 
eliminated from the language, for only 2 /-stems and 8 
u-stems still show distinct traces of this flexion in it, thus 
pasva (nom. du.), pdive (dat. sg.), paSvAk (gen.-abl. sg., 
acc, pi.), arydfj (gen.-abl. sg., nom.-acc. pi.) etc. Indo- 
European origin of this flexion forte is proved by exact 
parallels in other languages: acc. pi. pasj;d4 = Avestan 
paavb, gen, sg. krAtvah = Avestan xraOwb ; cf. further 
Greek pounds <*yonw5.s from gdnu-. In most . cases 
however this flexion forte could provide no special distinc- 
tive forms. It is no wonder therefore that it died out at a 
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very early date. Only the word pitti continued to follow 
the flexion forte in some cases till into classical Skt. 

A similar double flexion is found also in the case of 
f'Stems in the Veda, in their case however the stem^form in 
its fullest grade has to be kept much more in mind than Tn 
the case of other stems, for otherwise the inter-relation 
between the various forms within the system of paradigms 
cannot be understood at all. Historically considered, all 
»-stems are in fact I.-E. m-stems, Skt. devi being derived from 
l.'E. •deyeift : •deyla. In its weakest grade this base would 
be devi' ( c^^deyij)), after which is named the whole system 
of paradigms in Skt. But the full-grade forms make their 
appearance in strong cases, cf. dev/jdi, devtj&lf etc. 

Now in the case of these i-stems too the duality in flexion 
is perhaps due to the place of accent in the original unspeci- 
fied (masculine) base. The oxytonous f-stems have 
sometimes to shift the accent from a previous syllable 
ivf;ka : v^ki), but where the original masculine form too 
was oxytonous no such shifting was necessary idevd : devt). 
Now according as the accent on final -I had been shifted 
to it from a previous syllable or not the feminine I-stems 
exhibit two very different modes of flexion which are called 
wjAri-flexion and f/evi-flexion respectively, after the two 
types mentioned above. In the Bgvedic language these two 
flexions are still sharply distinguished from each other, but 
the general tendency of the language has been naturally to 
obliterate all distinction between them, though however 
absolute identity of the two flexions had never been 
achieved in the language. Already in the RV. we find 
f-stems which, according to origin, ought to have adopted the 
detS'flexion, often following the wffci-type, and vice versa. 
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The endings of devl-siemz are curiously analogous to 
those of ci-stems in nom. and acc. This might be due to 
early influence of the a-stems. Thus 



Sg. 

Du. 

PI. 

Nom. 

devt 

devt 

detih 

Acc. 

devtm 

devt 

devil} 


However impracticable such a flexion might appear, being 
without specific forms in many cases, it is undoubtedly of 
Indo-European origin, for clear parallels are found in other 
languages. Thus the dual form in may be found in 
Avestan hamdistn, Lith. vezant\ and Old Ch. SI. vezqsti. 
The weak-grade stem-form in reigns supreme in nom. and 
acc. In other oblique cases too this weak-grade form is 
preponderant, but in the singular of instrumental, dative, 
abl.-gen. and loc., the stem appears in its full-grade form in 
-?/a, cf. dcvijhy devyfihp devyuni* Other cognate 

languages too show similar strong forms in similar positions. 
To devyfl corresponds Avestan vor^huyd ; to dcvyhi 
Avestan va'idhuyai. Or. miai^ Goth, frijondjai ; to devyalj, 
Avestan vavhuya, Gr. mids, Goth, frijondjos ; and 
deoyam has its exact parallel in Old Persian HarauDattyd^ 
In the dual and plural of other oblique cases is again found 
the weak stem-form in — not only in Skt. but also in 

other Indo-European languages. 

The fixity of accent is the characteristic feature of vi^ki- 
flexion. The accent in it always remains on the final -i of 
the stem. This -? however often becomes y in sandhi with 
the case^endings, with the result that the form in question 
gets the svarita-accent. In fact, the svarita-accent is a ready 
indicator of vy/fcj-flexion. The endings too are here more 
like those of consonant-stems. Thus in acc. sg. a t;fikrsiem 
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takes the ending -am (instead of -in of dei;t-flexion), e.g. 
v^kyum. Similarly v^kya, vrkyi etc. Unlike deui-flexion 
its nom. sg. is sigmatic, e.g. vikilp But the most curious 
thing about it is its loc. sg. which is without any ending at 
all, e.g. gaurt, nadi, sarasi. Extra^lndian parallels to uffci- 
flexion are rare and uncertain. A sigmatic nom. sg. is at 
all events attested by Old Norse ylgr ( <*v\kis). 

In the post-l?,gvedic literature devi- and ujfct-flexion get 
mixed up more and more, until in the classical language one 
well nigh homogeneous flexional system was evolved out of a 
mixture of the two. On the whole the devf-flexion got the 
lion’s share in this new homogeneous system, the v^Ari-flexion 
being requisitioned to supply only those forms which were 
not distinctive enough in the dew-flexion, e.g. in nom.-acc. 
dual and nom. pi. The nom. sg. remained a bone of 
contention between the two types for all time to come, and 
even Panini and his commentators were at a loss to know 
where it would be sigmatic and where not. 

Sanskrit pronominal flexion, specially the flexion of 
pronouns par excellence — the personal pronouns, is alto.- 
gether different from nominal flexion. In the nominal flexion, 
as we have seen above, the stems on the whole remain 
unchanged, the varying element being the ending. In the 
flexion of personal pronouns however endings proper are 
hardly in evidence, and from case to case and number to 
number it is the stem itself which varies. From the vieW' 
point of number at least this is however as it should be, for 
here the conception of duality or plurality is altogether differ^ 
ent from that of nouns or generic pronouns. If dsvah = horse, 
= hore + horse. But similar equations cannot be 
applied to personal pronouns ; &ham - 1 , but avhm = I + you 
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or 1 + he, never 1 + 1 ! There is therefore nothing to wonder 
at if altogether different stems are used in the inflexion of the 
personal pronouns. 

Another chief characteristic of the pronominal flexion is 
to be found in the liberal use of the particle -am, which 
plays no unimportant part also in the nominal flexion as 
shown above. It is in evidence even in tvdm and ahhin. 
The cognate languages clearly show that the Indo-European 
word for "you” was *tu-: cf. Greek tu (Doric), Lat. ttf., etc. 
This ( = you) may be still found in l?igvedic passages like 
A tu gahi prh tu drava (8, 13, 14). The particle tu in the 
Gaoas of Avesta may everywhere be taken to mean "you", 
and its regular enclitic position renders support to the view 
that it is nothing but the original Indo-European pronoun. 
The particle -am ( <*lndo-European -om) had been attached 
tp it however at least as early as the Indo-lranian period, cf. 
Avestan tvam. In the case of dham this particle had been 
attached to the original stem *egh-^ already in the Indo- 
European period, as is proved by Lat. cgom-et. Yet the 
form ego ( = Gr. ego) of the same language shows that the 
nasaJ element in it was not indispensable. The stem in its 
naked form eg{,h)- is clearly seen in Lith. es, Arm. es etc- 
In acc. sg. the forms tvam mhm have their exact parallels 
in Avestan and Old Persian. The final nasal of these forms 
is not the accusative ending ; it is due to their contraction 
with the particle -am as is proved by the enclitic forms tva 
ma. In instr. sg. the RV. knows beside classical tvdya also 
tiA, which is, of course, tu + a. Avestan instr, 6wd proves 

I The exact nature of the consonant element cannot be determined. 

It been aspirated the Creek form too should have retained the aspiration* 
Had it been unaspirated there should have been no aspiration in Skt. 
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the antiquity of this form ; tvhya, like (beside which 

no ma in instr. can be proved to have existed in Skt-), is of 
later origin. It is, in fact, a case of double ending, like 
devasah or p^tsum. The form tva (from *tu') in instr. 
sg. itself came to be regarded as stem later, and, like feminine 
«-stems, gave rise to the form in -ayu. In dative the forms 
in classical Skt. are tiibhyain, mdhyam. These are known 
also in RV., but, on the evidence of metre, they have often 
to be read as tuhhya, mhhya. As the Avesta knows only 
these nasal less forms they must be the older ones. The 
corresponding Latin forms too (fibi, mi hi) know no nasal. 
The abl. singulars mdt, tvdt have their exact parallels in 
Avestan mat. Oivat. The form mdmat (RV.) is evidently 
due to contamination of mat and mama. Of tdva and mama 
in gen. the former is of Indo-European antiquity, cf. 
Avestan tava, Gr. teas etc., but of the latter neither of the 
two m is certain, for the corresponding Avestan and O. Ch. 
SI. forms are mana and menc respectively, and the corres- 
ponding Armenian form im renders even the initial m 
uncertain. In loc. sg. mdyi is well attested in RV., but not 
so Ivdyi, for which is mostly found tvL The relation 
between tve and tvdyi might be the same as between ddhvan 
and Adhvani. 

In dual, just as in nominal flexion, the number of specific 
forms is greatly restricted. Yet, even with reference to those 
few forms, much discrepancy is found between the Vedic 
and the classical language. The tendency of the latter has 
been to progressively substitute forms of pronouncedly 
dual type. Thus the older yuv&bhyam av&bhydm were 
gradually supplanted by yuvabhydm Uvabhydm. Similarly, 
yuvam dv&m are confined to accusative dual only in the 
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oldest texts, the corresponding forms in nominative being 
yuvAm uvdm. But already in the later Vedic period the 
OOT-forms have been completely supplanted by those in -am 
also in nominative. 

In nom. pi. these pronouns take the forms vay&m 
yuy-Am, in both of which the element -am, so much in 
evidence in pronominal flexion, is a later accretion, as is 
proved by Goth, vei-s and jus. To judge by the corres- 
ponding Avestan form yul5m of the latter, it ought to have 
been *yuram in Skt. The form yuy&m is clearly due to 
analogy with voy&m in which the element y is of I.-E. anti- 
quity (cf. Goth. veis). In all the oblique cases the forms 
in plural are characterised by an infixed cf. asnian 
yu^inayt, nsmht. yn^mhl etc. This -sm- is certainly of 
Indo-European origin, cfi Avestan ahnia, Gr. amme etc. 
The same sm- appears, also in the singular of other pro- 
nouns, cf. dsmai Asmin, tdsmai t&srnin etc., and there too 
it is derived from the original Indo-European, cf. Goth. 
imma pamma {mm<ism), Umbrian esmei pusme etc. 
Most astonishing of all are the forms in gen. pi. which are 
characterised not only by this sm- but are further distingu- 
ished by the ending -akam {asmukam, yupnakam). On 
the evidence of Avestan ahmakam, yuhniak^m they must 
be of Indo-Iranian antiquity, and they must be connected 
with the adjectives asmaka yu.pnAka. But it is yet unknown 
how they so early became the recognised pronominal 
forms in plural. The feminine counterpart of this ubiquitous 
-sm- is -sy- both in Skt. and Avestan, cf. Skt. asydi : Av. 
ahydi etc. Further back this -sy- is met by -ssi- in Old 
Prussian (see Wackernagel, III. p. 505) and in Germanic, 
cf. Goth, pizai, pizba. 
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If any speculation as to the multiple stems of these 
personal pronouns is permissible, it may be said that they 
date from those early times when the thought-element 
common to such concepts as I, me, we, us had not yet been 
discovered by man, and which therefore had to be expressed 
by quite different stems. Other pronouns too show similar 
heteroclitic stems, but never to such an extent as asmad- 
ifu^mad-, e. g. ; idm (cf. Gr. h6 : I6n), or t-m-Am : 
i-d-dm (cf. Lat. id) from the stem 
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Finite verb'forms in the original Indo-European were 
even more composite in character than the forms of noun 
or pronoun. They were indifferent to gender, but, en 
revanche, they had to express the various modes of action 
(which however later gradually assumed temporal values) 
and, to some extent, also time. Every finite verb-form 
in Sanskrit was in fact equivalent to a sentence of modern 
languages, for it defined not only the deed but the doer 
as well, and that with such precision that in most cases 
no separate mention of the doer was necessary at all, it being 
necessary, in fact, only in the third person. This seems 
to reflect that very early state of human mind when man- 
kind had not yet learnt to think of the doer and the deed 
separately, when the function of the forms concerned 
was merely to express the accomplished fact of a deed 
without analysing it, and which, therefore could dispense 
with a separate hint as to the doer. Even in the historical 
period most languages, including Sanskrit, retained an 
important group of impersonal verbs, chiefly expressing 
various meteorological phenomena or bodily pain or 
pleasure. But it is open to question whether all of these 
imfiersonalia are derived from the original stock of the basic 
Indo-European language. Some verbs may be proved 
to have become impersonal only in the historical period 
due to various causes. From the available data however 
it cannot be proved that the impersonal use of these verbs 
was the only one known in the original Indo-European. 
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A typical composite Sanskrit verb-form may consist of 
an augment, a reduplication syllable, the root, a connecting 
vowel and the ending, as in d-ja-grabh-a-m (from root 
grabh-). The first element a- of this form is the so-called 
augment prefixed to verb-forms to indicate that the action 
in question had taken place in the past. It is of Indo- 
European origin, for it is employed for the same purpose 
and in the same way also in Avestan, Greek and Armenian, 
and on the strength of a sole doubtful form (Goth, iddja : 
O. Engl, eode) it is sometimes claimed also for Germanic. 

The facultative use of the augment in Vedic, Avestan 
and Greek even in those cases where it is considered indis- 
pensable in classical Sanskrit, shows that the augment was 
not an integral part of the verb-forms concerned, but simply 
a preverb. This is proved clearly by the fact that the 
augment obeys the same laws of accent as other preverbs 
both in Sanskrit and Greek. Of several preverbs prefixed 
to a finite verb-form usually only the last gets the accent in 
Sanskrit. Now, the augment, which is placed immediatety 
before the stem, always takes the accent upon itself leaving 
bare the other preverbs preceding it. It is clear that this 
could take place only because the augment itself was a 
preverb.* Precisely the same conditions may be observed 
also in Greek, in which language likewise the accent of 
compound verbs was not allowed to go beyond the first 
preverb. In fact here too, in augment-tenses, the accent 
stays on the augment and cannot travel further beyond. 

According to the unanimous testimony of Sanskrit and 
Greek, therefore, the augment was originally an independent 

* For had it been an integral part of the verb-form itself there is no reason 
why the preverb preceding the augment should not be accented instead. 
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preverb. Various anomalies in the sandhi of this augment 
further strengthen this view, for they show that the augment 
was still considered to be so foreign to the verb-form it 
preceded that even the usual rules of internal sandhi could 
not be applied to it. From the roots »?- and ud- the aug- 
mented forms in 'imperfect ought to have been *Scchat 
i<^d + Icchat) &n6 * dmd {<&i-unat) respectively, but we 
find instead aicchat and aOnat- The initial diphthongs of 
these forms can be explained only if it is assumed that the 
augment had succeeded in preserving its independence. 
Nor is it an accident that these apparent diphthongs have 
sometimes even a dissyllabic value in RV. and are actually to 
be read as di, ati (see above, p. 63). A more eloquent proof 
of the complete autonomy once enjoyed by the so-called 
augment can be hardly imagined. 

The augment sometimes appears as long in RV. before 
a semi-vowel, — mostly before v (Whitney § 585 a). The 
redactors of the l^gvedic text considered this long augment 
to be nothing but the usual short one extended under 
exigencies of metre. In the Padapatha therefore, with one 
exception, in all these forms this long augment is read as 
short. Yet, similar conditions prevailing in Greek (see 
Brugmann-Thumb, p. 308) show that even though the long 
augment might have been originally identical with the short 
one, it was in existence already in the Indo-European 
epoch. 

Next to the augment comes the reduplication-syllable 
-ja- in the verb-form taken as model. The mechanical and 
morphological aspects of present and perfect reduplication 
have been already discussed in chapter II in connection 
with Avestan. Here, on the contrary, we are concerned 
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mainly with reduplication as a vital factor in the general 
principles of verbal flexion. Yet it will be necessary to 
define with greater precision the various types of verbal 
reduplication and some allied problems. 

Like the augment the reduplication-syllable too seems to 
have once been but loosely connected with the stem it 
preceded. For the initial sounds of some Greek roots are 
observed to undergo the same change after the reduplication 
syllable as are normally expected only in absolute initial. 
Moreover it is possible to show that in the original Indo' 
European there was no loss of aspiration in the reduplica- 
tion-syllable of roots with an initial aspirate, — which could 
be possible, evidently, only because the reduplication-syllable 
was regarded as something separate from the verb-form in 
question. Thus e.g. the Greek form pephcuge (from I.-E. 
•bhewj-) cannot be explained phonoiogically unless it is 
assumed that the law of dissimilation of aspirates had not 
worked in its case, for otherwise it would have become 
*bepheuge <l*hhebheugo. 

Moreover, reduplication is not of the same kind every- 
where, — ^various types of verbal reduplication may be proved 
to have existed already in the Indo-European period. In 
the so-called intensive reduplication actually the whole of 
the root is repeated, cf.jrtr-6/iMrHi, Gr. por-phur-d etc- It 
is a peculiar feature of this reduplication that in the redupli- 
cation-syllable an original r is sometimes changed into a 
nasal through dissimilation, cf. can-curya-te, can-cal-a*- 
Even these apparently anomalous cases of intensive redupli- 
cation are derived from the original Indo-European, for in 
analogous cases in Greek the same dissimilation of r into % 

* From root car- ; I is here equivalent to r. 
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may be observed, cf. g'lg-galizd, den-drud etc. (Bgmn.-Th. 
p. 303). Most remarkable of all are perhaps the instances 
of the so-called Attic reduplication found, apart from 
Sanskrit, also in Greek and Armenian. Five roots beginning 
with prosodically long a, reduplicate not with O', but with the 
syllable dri', e.g. dn-AtnA-a (from ntitH-) and dn-aj-e (from 
anj-). Beginning from these roots containing a nasal, dn- 
became the reduplication syllable also of other roots without 
any inherent nasal, thus dn-f;c-itf} from arc- and an-^h-u}} 
from arh-. Precisely this kind of reduplication may be 
observed also in Greek, where however the reduplication- 
syllable is not always characterised by a nasal as in Sanskrit, 
cf. ed-edos : Skt. Ada, or-ora ; Skt. Ara. The very common 
perfect form ak-ekoa from akoit-o is the most familiar 
example of Attic reduplication in Greek. For Sanskrit how- 
ever it remains still to know why only nasal roots were 
primarily affected by this Attic reduplication, which gradually 
spread contagion also to other roots without any nasal. 

In every grammar of classical Sanskrit reduplication is 
regarded as an anomaly of verbal flexion. Reduplica- 
ting roots have been classed together by all ancient Indian 
grammarians, but that only from a mechanical point of 
view. None of them has ever tried to show why 
particular roots have to reduplicate and others not. 
Ancient Greek grammarians were equally unsuccessful 
in this respect in the exposition of their language. It is 
one of the most remarkable achievements of the modern 
science of comparative grammar to discover the principle 
of reduplication in verbal flexion. 

The principle of reduplication may be most conveniently 
demonstrated by means of the two forms dbhdt (from hhs.-) 
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and AsthtA (from sthO'). Both these forms are exactly of 
the same type, and yet dbhdi is imperfect and Asthdt is 
aorist. 

An indication as to the cause of this apparent anomaly 
will be found if their respective present-stems are compared. 
The present-stem of bhS,- is the root itself, but that of 
stha- is the reduplicated stemit^Aa-. SthS,- is by no means an 
isolated root in this resp>ect, for root-aorists as a rule show 
reduplicated stems in present. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth than to say that only roots with a reduplicating 
present-stem are capable of forming root-aorists, yet, as 
Whitney (§ 830) has observed, the roots which are 
decidedly the most frequent and conspicuous representatives 
of this formation are all, excepting one, roots with a 
reduplicating present-stem, namely < 70 - {jigati), da-, dhS', 
pa-* (plhati), athd- and bhu-. Exactly the same condi- 
tion prevails also in Greek, for here too the verbs 
forming a root-aorist are precisely those which by preference 
exhibit a reduplicated present (Hirt, Griech. Laut- u. For- 
menlehre, § 424 b), e. g. di-db-mi ; i-db-ka, ti-tM-mi : 
^-thb-ka, hl-stb-mi • i-stb-n etc. This can be hardly a 
fortuitous coincidence. It has to be admitted therefore that 
verbs forming root-aorists are precisely those which exhibit 
a reduplicated stem in present, and vice versa, and that 
there is an organic relation between root-aorists and redupli- 
cating presents. And it further shows that the true relation 
between aorists and presents is quite different from what it is 
represented to be by classical grammarians. The aorist is 
nothing but a kind of present. In fact, all stems of the 

* It is important to note in this connection that the homonymous root 

''to protect'' with a nonreduplicating present ) has no roouaorist. 

10 
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present-^tem can be broadly divided into two categories : 
(i) present'present, and (ii) present^aorist. Judging by the 
state of things in classical Greek, the presenNpresent would 
be equivalent to English present-continuous, e.g. is going, 
is coming, etc., whereas present-aorist would correspond to 
simple present in English, e.g, goes, comes, etc. In translat- 
ing from English into Greek we have therefore to use the 
imperfect to render the continuous past {igraphe = was 
writing), but to indicate the simple past the aorist has to be 
used {egrapsa’^h/c wrote). But classical Greek does not 
represent the original state of things in this respect. That 
was rather just the opposite of what we find in classical 
Greek ! Of all the various nuances associated with the 
aorist-stem that of effectuation seems to have been most 
prominent originally. But it was a timeless effectuation, 
without any consideration of past, present or future. 
"The contrast between the present and the aorist is 
widiout doubt one of those peculiarities of Indo-European 
verbs which proved to be of the greatest importance for the 
ulterior development of verbal flexion” (Meillet). 

The contrast between present and aorist is primarily 
semasiological, and not morphological. This is proved inter 
alia by the fact that present and aorist conveying the 
same sense often take recourse to different roots, one dura- 
tive (present-present) and the other expressing an action 
pure and simple without any consideration or duration 
(present-aorist). Thus the durative root Skt. dd~mi: Gr. 
idrmenai knows only forms of present, but its aorist is 
furnished by the root ghas-, cf. Skt. A-ghah : Gr. d-phage. 
Similarly the root asr (durative) has a present but no aorist, 
which has therefore to be supplied by the aoristic root bha% 
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cf. Arbhn-t, Root'Suppletion in the verbal flexion of Skt. 
and other Indo-European languages is in fact primarily due 
to this basic distinction between present and aorist ; cf> 
further pa§- (only present) : dyJ- (aorist, as well as future 
and perfect), brU- (only present) : vac- (aorist, future, perfect), 
han- (present, future, perfect) : vadh- (only aorist). Future 
and perfect are but particular nuances of the present, and 
as the aorist is a type of present so far as the temporal quality 
is concerned, there is nothing to wond^ at if the aorist 
would have at its side sometimes also a future and a perfect. 
This shows that the first principle according to which the 
Indo-European verbal stems are to be classified is the so- 
called aspect of action {Aktionsart in German is a more 
expressive term). In Paoinian grammar the aorist has become 
a simple tense of the past. But originally the aorist had 
nothing to do with tense, and a past sense could be 
expressed by means of an aorist-stem only if it was 
supported by the augment. It was as good a present as 
the present itself. Taking for granted that all Indo-European 
verbal roots primarily expressed actions and processes of 
the present, the roots expressing processes — going, seeing — 
would be called present roots, and those primarily expressing 
not the process but the action — reaching, finding — would be 
called aorist roots (see above p. 20). The difference is 
here neither temporal nor modal, — it lies only in the aspect 
of action. 

If the correlation between aorist and present is truly as it 
has been represented above, there is no reason why it should 
come to light only in the case of root-aorists and redupli- 
cating presents. But that is not the case either. In fact in 
a series of present formations ccxresponding pairs of aorist 
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and present stems may be easily detected. It is too mudi 
to expect that complete sets on both sides could still be 
pointed out in all the languages. Yet, by comparing the 
different languages it is possible to discover the main outline 
of the original picture. But it has always to be borne in 
mind that the suppletive use of different roots was an essen^ 
tial feature of Indo-European verbal flexion. There is 
nothing to wonder at, therefore, if we often miss an aorist 
at the side of a present, and vice versa. 

On the whole the aorist stems show much less variety 
of formation than the present stems. It is therefore 
commonly held that when two similar verb-forms are found 
side by side, one with a stem-suffix and the other without 
any, the latter should be regarded as an aorist-form, and 
the former as a form of the present. Thus from the root 
Ary- the form Akpiot is imperfect, but dkar^, which is 
formantically the same form minus the radical suffix ~nu~, is 
aorist. Similarly Agaccham from gam-, with the radical 
suffix -sh)- (see below), is present, but the same form 
without this suffix — Agamam — is aorist. In imperative too, 
su-nd-tu is present, but s6-tu is aorist. With regard to the 
personal endings however the difference is as clear as it 
can be desired : the present stem may take both primary 
and secondary endings, but the aorist stem takes only the 
secondary ones. The aorist stem cannot take the primary 
ending even when it is unaugmented. As shown above, Akar(t), 
dgamam, with secondary endings, are true aorist forms. 
Without the augment they would give rise to the so-called 
injunctive forms kAr(t), gamdm. But aorist forms with 

I. For *&ltart, Sftrokrit retaining only the first consonant of a compound 
at the end of a word. 
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fX'imary endings such as *kdr‘mi or •gdn-mi are quite 
impossible.* 

Next to the reduplicating presents the most characteristic 
present stems are perhaps those with the inchoative suffix 
*-alc{h)o', such as gaccha-, p%ccha-, yaccha- from gam-, 
praS-, yam-. Like the reduplicating presents these inchoative 
presents too often form root aorists, e.g. Agamam from 
gam- and {A)yamam from yam-. Analogous conditions 
prevailing in Greek prove that this correlation between 
inchoative presents and root^aorists is a relic of the original 
IndO'European, cf. bdsko : ebSn, gignosfm : dgnon, pltdsho 
Sph&n, etc. This inchoative radical suffix became very 
productive in Latin and Germanic, but in Sanskrit it remained 
confined to a few roots only. 

Thumeysen has proved for Greek that all roots ending in 
g, which form an S' aorist, must have a present in 'numi, 
e.g. meig'tiu-mi : e-meix-a, zeAg-nu-mi : 6'ZeuX'a, plkg' 
ntt'tni : i-plSx'a etc. Similarly all Greek verbs forming a 
present in -nnumi {K-snumi) have necessarily an s^aorist, 
e.g. ^i-nnumi : i'she-s-a, kerd-nnumi : e'kiras'a. Nasal 
presents and sigmatic aorists in Greek are therefore similar 
correlatives as root-aorists and reduplicating presents. It 
can be hardly an accident that precisely the most charac' 
teristic verbs of the nasal classes in Sanaskrit exhibit sigmatic 
aorists : : &'kS,r'^-it ; ci-n6-ti : a-cai'^am, cay-i^- 

tarn ; dhu-nd-ti : d-dhU'^'O-ta ; : d-§rau- 9 dt, etc. 

Yet both the nasal presents and sigmatic aorists are of so 
various types that for practical purposes it will be best to 
describe them separately and point out their Indo-European 
affinities in each case. 

* Excepting In su^unctive, about which further below. 
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The three chief types of nasal presents recognised by 
ancient Indian grammarians - the 5th, 7th and 9th root 
classes - are derived from the original Indo-European. The 
same is true also of the roots of the sub-group mucadi 

That the nasal element is actually an ‘infix' in forms like 
yu-nd-k-ti is proved beyond doubt by the allied forms 
yu-ydja, yu~yuji etc., in which there is no trace of the 
nasal. In forms like S^ridmi etc. the nasal element hsis 
become apparently more closely identified with the original 
root, for here it is the nasal syllable {-nu-) which is streng- 
thened (-nd-) in the present-stem. Yet the aorist forms 
^§ro-t, §ru-dhi at once reveal its real character. Some- 
times allied languages render help in finding out the original 
form of the root concerned. Thus the Indo-European base 
*sterey- has on the one hand given rise to Goth, strau-ja 
{<C,*atrey,-), and on the other to Sanskrit st^nd-mi, st'^u- 

In the two latter Sanskrit forms -neu- ; -nu- has difinitely 
become a radical suffix ; but the imported element here is 
only n, for, on the evidence of Goth, strau-ja, eu : u must 
have been present there already at a still earlier time. The 
infixed nasal, combined with the older eu : u, gave rise to 
the new radical suffix neu : nu which is in evidence in 
f-tad-ntt : ^-nu-mAf}, §ak-n6-ti : &ak-nu-tdh. etc. (Root 
class V, cf. Gr. 6r-nu-mi). The same infixed nasal com- 
bining with an original 3 gave rise to the nasal infix nS. 
Thus the root jya-, i.e. jiar (cf. ji-jyaii), strengthened by 
this nasal became jind', hence jimti etc. Gradually nS 
became an independent radical suffix and was freely com- 
bined widi roots which had never contained an 3, e.g. 
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krl~v&-ti (Root-class IX, Gr. dam-vA-mi), The eighth root" 
class of the ancient Indian grammarians is a nasal-present 
only in appearance. That the nasal element in them is no 
■“infix' at all, but part of the roots themselves is proved by 
the fact that all the old representatives of this type, namely 
k^an-, tan-, man-, van- and san-, retain this nasal also in 
the aorist (cf. k^ani^hdl}, atan, amartista, v&tnsat, and 
asani?am). in fact the basis tano- in tandti is not derived 
from Indo-European teney^- as might be ordinarily expected : 
it is in reality nothing but <^-no- as Brugmann ingeniously 
suggested, thus showing that formantically this class is 
identical with the Root-class V (y-nd-wi). As the result of 
this formal coincidence of these two types one of the most 
important roots of class V was analogically transferred 
to class VIII : ki-rb6-mi became kar-6-mi on the analogy of 
tandmi etc. 

All these various nasal presents are characterised by a 
mobile nasal element variously placed, sometimes 
strengthened by different vowels. Now the question arises, 
■was this n from origin an independent formative element 
or was it the weakened form of a fuller particle ne(no. 
A comparison of verbs of Class VII (rudh- etc.) with those 
of mwc-class points to the second of these two probabilities. 
The two forms yundk-ti and muncA-ti, for example, may 
at first sight appear to be very dissimilar. Yet their plurals 
are of identical formation— ywn/tin-fi and muflcdn-ti ; and 
allowing for the fact that yundk-ti is an athematic form 
and muflcdrti is thematic, there remains nothing in the 
way of equating them excepting that in the former the 
nasal infix is na and in the latter it is merely n. This 
apparent discrepancy, s^n, is fully explained by the 
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place of accent, which, as usual, was shifted to the diematic 
vowel in the thematic form muHcrd-ti, but remained on 
tire present-suffix na in the athematic yun&k-ti. Yun&k-ti 
and muHcd-ti are therefore identical formations, and we 
are thus forced to two different conclusions : firstly, that 
the roots of Class Vll (rudhr etc.) are nothing but the 
athematic counterparts of roots of the mitc-Class, and 
secondly that the original aspect of the nasal infix was neino 
and not merely n. For if the n of the mwc'Class and nelna 
of the radA-Class are organically connected with each 
other, the most rational hypothesis as to their inter-relation 
would be to assume that n is nothing but the unaccented 
weakened form of neino. The origin of this neino how' 
ever still remains as obscure as ever. 

The s of the sigmatic aorists is singularly like the n of 
the nasal presents. Combining variously with various other 
formantic elements it laid the foundation of four distinct 
types of aorist'Stems, e, g. (i) s-aorist, (ii) *?-aorist, (iii) 
aorist and (iv) .so-aorist. Besides these sigmatic aorists there 
arc further (v) the a-aorist and (vi) the reduplicating aorist 
in Sanskrit. 

If it is borne in mind that, augment apart, formanti.* 
cally there need be no difference between present and 
aorist forms excepting that the former can take both primary 
and secondary endings but the latter only the secondary 
or>es, the most difficult and indistinct of the aorist formations, 
namely the a-aorist, becomes at once the easiest to explain- 
For the a-aorists, on this hypothesis, may be explained 
snnply as unaugmented forms with secondary endings of 
roots taking the suffix a in present. In fact, according to 
Whitne/s list (Roots, p. 223) of the six^ roots forming. 
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a-aorist, no less than forty belong to those present classes 
which are actually characterised by the suffix •{y)a-, nametyr 
root-classes 1, IV and VI. Starting from these roots a-aorists 
came to be formed analogically also from roots like khya<^ 
vya‘, etc., e.g. dkhya-t, d-vya-t, etc. The a-aorist has its exact 
counterpart in Greek i-lip-on (from leipb) etc. 

The same hypothesis suffices to explain also the s-aorists 
of the type dbhar-^am from The s-aorists presuppose 
a-presents just as a-aorists presuppose a-presents as shown 
above, and Brugmann (Griechische Grammatik §376) aptly 
remarks that the s-aorist may be regarded as the preterite of 
an 8-present. But s-presents are unknown in Sanskrit (yet 
see Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte § 136) except in roots 
forming j/a-presents. This 'S' combined with the suffixal 
-ya- early gave rise to the suffix -sya- which became the 
symbol of future tense in Sanskrit. 

The suffix -sya- is not peculiar to Sanskrit alone, as 
might be assumed from its limited use in the older language 
and gradual increase later. (Only sixteen roots form sya- 
stem in the RV), It is well attested in Iranian, cf. Avestan 
vax-hya : Skt. vak-sya-mi, and Lithuanian forms like lik-siu, 
which corresponds to Skt. rek-^yh-ti root (nc-), prove its 
existence in still earlier times. What is peculiar to Sanskrit 
is the absence of the radical suffix -so- with a similar function. 
But its existence is very much in evidence in Greek and 
Latin, cf. Gr. lelpsox leipb, Lat. dixbx dicb. and there are clear 
traces of it also in Pr&krit, cf. ddhdmi, ddhdmo from root 
da- (Pischel § 530). Sanskrit a-aorists are to be directly 
connected with diese sigmatic forms, which were originally 
simply desiderative presents, and had nothing to do vwtK 
future tense. 
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Once an explanation of «-aorists (type d-bh&r-^am) has 
been found, that of sa-aorists ceases to be a separate prO' 
blem at all, for sa-aorists are nothing but thematic s-aorists 
<see Brugmann-Thumb § 381). It is a peculiar feature of the 
aa-aorists that all the roots showing this form have in final 
j, §, or k, — every one of which would phonetically give rise 
to -k^a- when combind with the -so- of the suffix. Only 
nine roots form the sa-aorist in the Sarphitas (MacDonell 
% 535), e.g. mp-: mi^k^atam, spfS-: Asp^k^at, dvi?-: dvik^at, 
ruh-: Aruk^at, etc. 

The »>aorists of Sanskrit at the side of «-aorists cannot 
fail to remind one of the t?,ya-futures (kar-i-^yA-ti) at the side 
of aya-forms (drak-^yA-tt). In fact, ta-aorists are nothing but 
set forms of a-aorists. They may be therefore described 
also as a-aorists of the so-called dissyllabic roots, cf. d-stari^ 
am from star- (Rtigmann-Thumb, p, 363). Strictly speaking, 
it is inaccurate to make a separate category out of t^aorists 
as distinct from a-aorists, for in that case there can be no 
reason why a separate category of t$ya-futures should not be 
recognised at the side of those in -sya. The t’a-aorist is well 
attested both in Iranian (Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte § 157) 
and Greek (Brugm. Ibid.). 

Most difficult to explain among all the sigmatic aorists of 
■Sanskrit are those characterised by the suffix -ai?'. They are 
extremely rare, there being altogether less than twenty forms 
from seven roots. The Avesta knows only a single form of 
aia-aorist (Barth. § 158), and no sure trace of it can be found 
in Greek (see however Brugmann-Thumb § 381, f.-n. 2). 
Very probably this formation is due to early crossing of 
a-aorists with i^-aorists. 

Only the reduplicating (asigmatic) aorists of the type 
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from ;an- now still remain to be explained. A re^ 
duplicating stem in aorist is indeed surprising, for it has been 
shown above that aorists as a rule have simpler stems than 
the present forms, and particularly the reduplicating presents 
show, not reduplicating aorists as might be expected, but 
root'aorists. Yet, strictly speaking, there is nothing out of the 
ordinary in this formation excepting its meaning, which is 
almost always causative. From a purely formantic point of 
view this aorist may be regarded as an augment'tense of the 
reduplicating present with secondary endings (see 
Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte § 127). Or it may be connected 
with reduplicating perfect stems. Most of the roots forming 
reduplicating aorists follow indeed the rule of present-redupli'' 
cation (with t, M in the reduplication syllable). Yet forms 
showing perfect-reduplication (with a in the reduplication 
syllable) are not rare, cf. a-da-dhavat. Besides Sanskrit the 
reduplicating aorist is known in Avestan (e.g. zizanat) but 
nowhere else. 

Lastly, a separate mention should be made of the verbal 
suffix -ya- (of root-class IV) which is of great importance 
for Skt. in more ways than one. It is of Indo-European 
origin, cf. p&§-ya-ti : Avestan spas-yeiti, Latin spec-io ; 
p&cya-te : Gr. pSsso i<.*pe(^io)- Yet the fact that no 
yo-aorist as distinct from a-aorist had ever existed in Sanskrit 
seems to suggest that at an early date -ya- came to be 
regarded as a secondary form derived from the older suffix 
'U'. A good number of roots (e.g. tan-, tj?-, das-, radh-, etc.) 
forming both a- and ya-presents might be adduced in 
support of this view. Gradually this suffix however became 
the symbol of passive*stem in Sanskrit. The connecting 
iink between act. pd&-ya-ti and pass. d%i-ydrte is doubtless 
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to be sought in the intransitives with suffix -ya- such as 
and it is a significant fact that most of the verbs 
of diis group are actually intransitive (MacDonell § 437). 
In classical Sanskrit these intransitives as a rule take medial 
endings, but in the older language active endings are also 
allowed, cf. Ved. jiryati but class, jiryate (Thumb, Hand' 
buch, § 381). The accent on the root'Syllable in jiryati 
may seem to go against the theory that ya-passives are 
derived from j/a-presents. Yet the weak form of the 
pliable under accent clearly shows that it is here secondary. 
As Bartholomae has tersely put it, the original accent on 
the thematic vowel has been preserved in Sanskrit only in 
frtose forms which were used as passives, while in all 
others it was thrown back upon the radical syllable (Vor' 
geschichte § 148). 

Hitherto we have discussed the principal present and 
aorist siem'types of Sanskrit occurring in the indicative mood 
only. Theoretically all these stem'types should occur also 
in the other moods, namely subjunctive, injunctive, optative 
(including precative or benedictive) and imperative. This 
is however not the case, for none of these other moods 
may even be compared to indicative in the richness of 
forms and general importance for the language. Forman' 
tically too, the different modal stems may be regarded as 
simple variants of the indicative stem, — the imperative stem 
is even identical with it. The same is the case also with 
die injunctive, which has no distinctive stem'sign at all, 
for forms of all the augment'tenses (imperfect, aorist, 
pluperfect), shorn of the augment, may serve as injunctive. 
We are dierefore concerned here, apart from indicative, 
mainly with the subjunctive and the optative. 
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The indicative is the mood of simple statement by which 
no subjective inclination or expectation on the part of the 
speaker is conveyed. The subjunctive on the other hand 
is the mood of expectation, and formantically its modal 
stem is characterised by the suffix -a added to that of the 
indicative. Thus vAoatp,si me signifies "may 

he hear my words”. This modal suffix is quite distinct 
in the case of athematic verbs : As-ti in indicative but 
As-a-t{i) is subjunctive. It is of Indo-European origin, 
for subjunctives of other languages too are chau'acterised 
by the same modal suffix. Thus to Skt. A-s-a-t corresponds 
Latin er-i-t (r and i of the latter are exact phonetic counter- 
parts of s and a of the former)* But in Latin these forms 
came to be used in future at a very early date. In the 
case of thematic verbs this modal suffix combines with 
the thematic vowel : bhAr-a-ti (ind.) bhAr-a-ti (subj.). 
The same contraction of the thematic vowel with the mod 2 J 
suffix may be observed also in Greek, cf. lii-o-mai (ind.) t 
lA-d-mai (subj.). Some filgvedic subjunctive forms with 
dissyllabic -a- prove however that the amalgamation of the 
modal suffix with the thematic vowel had not yet been 
fully achieved (see above, p. 64). 

Theoretically, everyone of the present-stems described 
above, both of present and aorist, should have a correspond- 
ing subjunctive form, but such forms are not very common. 
There is only a single future form of the subjunctive mood, 
namely kari^Al), from A:g“. Perfect forms of this mood 
are quite rare, cf. taiAn-a-tiji) from ton-. Subjunctive 
forms of aorists too, though rare, are not altogether wanting, 
cf. id^'ort (0 from nV. 

The two distinct semantic values of the optative have 
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been clearly defined by Meillet (p. 189-90). Firstly, it may 
indicate something possible as opposed to a definite reality 
which is expressed by the indicative, and secondly it may be 
used to express a definite desire. Thus "vi&i ca ksatr&ya 
ca samAdatu kuryRm" signifies "may I succeed in creating 
enmity between the people and the nobility”, and d&npatf 
aSniyatam signifies "husband and wife might eat”. The 
modal suffix of the optative is -ya, which however becomes 
in weak forms (cf. dad-ya-t ; dad-i-td). The same 
modal suffix with identical weakening in unstressed position 
is encountered also in other languages, cf. Lat. s-iers : s-t~ 
mus. In the case of thematic roots however the optative 
is throughout characterised by i. Combined with the thema- 
tic vowel o it formed the typical optative suffix -ot- in Greek, 
cf. Gr. phSroi etc. In Sanskrit this diphthong phonological ly 
became e, cf. bhdret. As a typical optative form of the 
«-aorist may be mentioned di-^-lyd from dd-, with the radical 
vowel weakened to t (< 3 ). The so-called precative is a 
peculiar formation of Sanskrit which differs from the optative 
only in that its characteristic modal suffix is -yds : -is and not 
-yd : -f, and that it is formed almost exclusively from aorist- 
stems (see MacDonell §417). 

Before discussing the personal endings it is necessary to 
discuss the formantic elements serving as a bridge betweerv 
them and the stem. Two such links are used for this 
purpose, but both of them never occur in one and the same 
form. One is the thematic vowel, and the other the connect- 
ing vowel 4 (it of Sanskrit grammarians). 

In bhdva-ti from bhu-, for instance, the connecting 
vowel a, which connects the root with the ending, is called 
ihe thematic vowel. Very probably it is a relic from ffiose 
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early times when roots as such had not yet been abstracted 
out of congeneric forms as was done later by grammarians. 
The thematic stem is the crude form — Psrjini's pratipadika — 
which marks an intermediate stage between the roots, which 
are purely grammatical abstractions (inasmuch as no root as 
an independent element had ever existed in any language) 
and the grammatically constructed complete word-forms. 
Thus the form bhava-] is presupposed both by bhhvati and 
bhavanA. None of them necessarily presupposes the form 
bhu- (the root ! ) which owes its existence only to gram- 
matical theory*. This crude-form need not necessarily end 
in a vowel as in bhava-, it might also end with a consonant, 
cf. &Hi, an-nA from ad-. If ad- in dJtti is called root, ir 
follows logically that bhava- in bhAvati should also get the 
same designation, Yet, in common usage, this practice is 
not followed. The a-form is never called the root. On the 
contrary it is said of the roots showing this a-form that they 
have been extended by the thematic vowel -a. Thus the 
stem bhava- is considered to be the root bhu- extended by 
the thematic vowel a. In consequence, roots of the type 
ad-, which take no such -a, are called at hematic. 

The testimony of Greek clearly shows that the original 
form of this connecting vowel was sometimes e and some- 
times o, cf.i>A/r-e-<e : pAer-o-me». As both these vowels 
have coincided in a in Sanskrit, no such qualitative difference 
in the thematic vowel may be observed in this language. As 
already mentioned in Chapters I and 11, the personal endings 
too of the two types were partly different, but Sanskrit has 
generalised the thematic endings throughout the whole 

* Forms like dbhUi do not necessarily prove the existence of a root 
for it is nothing but the weakened form of * i-hha0{a)t. 
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^em. In the thematic flexion, moreover, the accent was 
■fixed and was never placed on the ending (unless of course 
the stem coalesced with it), e.g. bhdra-mi, bhhra~mah etc., 
but in athematic flexion the accent was free to move from 
stem to ending, cf. i-mi : i-m&b. cin6-mi : cinu-mdh- 

The thematic vowel is thus a barrier which the accent 
cannot pass. Besides, it is a general characteristic of all 
■verbal stems that the accent is normally placed in them on 
the suffix-element, cf. e. g. the nasal presents ki^nd-ti, 
krbm-ti. Even when the accent is found to rest on the 
root-syllable it may be often proved to have been shifted 
there secondarily. The accentuation of gdcchati for 
instance must have been different originally, for ga- (<igrp) 
here is the reduced form of gam-. All this together strongly 
suggests that originally the place of accent in thematic forms 
was always on the thema-vowel. 

The origin of the connecting vowel -i- is not different 
from that of the thema-vowel. Only in this case we have 
to imagine that the second syllable of the crude-form in 
question ended in a long vowel — e, b or o. 

The thema-vowel -a owes its origin, as we have seen, to 
the crude-form bhava- < Indo-European *bheue-. But beside 
it there must have been in the original Indo-European another 
crude-form of the type *bheuS-, with a long final vowel. 
Now, as two equally strong accents are impossible in one 
and the same word, the form •bheu&- was often weakened 
to •bheu9-, — whence Sanskrit bhavi- in bhavu^d-ti bhavi-t& 
bhavi-t^m etc. Just as the final -a in bhava- came to be 
regarded as an extraneous element, in the same way the -i in 
bhqvi- too received the status of an independent connecting 
link serving as a bridge between the root and the root-suffix. 
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'which together form the stem. But unlike ^e thematic -a, 
the connecting vowel -t- does not connect the stem with die 
ending. It is therefore more closely associated with die root 
than the thema-vowel -a. The discovery of this connecting 
vowel -t- is rightly considered to be the greatest linguistic 
achievement of ancient Indian grammarians, though it was 
reserved for Ferdinand de Saussure to demonstrate its full 
significance for the history of Indo-European languages. 

Lastly we have to discuss the personal endings of verbal 
flexion. They vary, firstly, according to the voices active 
and middle, and secondly according as they are primary or 
secondary. All these forms are shown, at least theoretically, 
by every number of every person. The perfect has more- 
over endings of its own. In the original Indo-European the 
endings varied also according as the stems were thematic 
or athematic, but in Sanskrit this distinction has been almost 
completely obliterated. But it still shows some special 
endings peculiar to Imperative. 

The primary endings as a rule have fuller forms than the 
secondary ones. Thus in 1 . sg. the primary ending is -mi, 
but the corresponding secondary ending is only -m ; similairly 
in 2. sg. -si and -s, and in 3. sg. -ti and -t. As the secondary 
endings are usually associated with augment-tenses this 
difference in the forms of primary and secondary endings 
is not difficult to explain. As the stress was laid in the 
augment-tenses always on the augment, the personal endings 
in them, which are the farthest removed from it, were 
considerably weakened, — with the result that -ti became -t, 
-mi became -m, etc. This weakening had taken place already 
in the Indo-European period, for both sets of endings may 
be clearly observed also in other allied languages, particularly 
II 
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in Greek. Similarly in 3. pi. the primary ending is -nti, but 
the secondary one is “n<, cf. hJAra-nti, dbhara-nit). In 
the case of athematic stems this ending often appears to be 
-ati as in 3. sg., cf. ddd-ati in 3. pi. This -ati is however 
the regular phonetic representative of -nti after a consonant: 
In fact, dAi-ati is derived from Indo-European *did-i^ti. 
All the athematic roots do not however take the ending -ati 
in 3. pi., cf. dd-anti. These are evidently formed after 
thematic bhAranti etc. The primary ending in 1. pi. is 
-mast (later -mas) which has its exact counterpart in Avestan 
-mahi. The Greek ending -men in this position is a later 
development, but cf. Doric -mes. The endings in dual are 
so different in the various languages that it is very difficult, 
and often impossible, to reconstruct their original forms. 

The endings in perfect are altogether different, and that 
from the Indo'European epoch. In 1. sg. it is -a, cf. Sans- 
krit vM-a • Gr. votd-a. Skt. shows the ending -tha in 
2. person {vSt-tha) to which corresponds -tha in Greek. 
But as Greek -tha may be derived from Indo-European 
-dha, the original form of this ending remains unknown. 
The most remarkable of all the endings in plural in Sanskrit is 
-uj (<-ur), e.g. ia-gm-Aft, to which corresponds Avestan 
-arah and Latin -ere (amav-erey That it is actually an 
r-ending, about which more below, had escaped the notice 
of ancient Indian grammarians. In the padapEtha therefore 
the visarga resulting from this r is treated in the same 
way as that from s. 

The endings in the middle are fuller than those of the 
active. Thus in sg. -mai -sat -tai, as opposed to -mi -si -ti 
in the active. They have of course become -me, -se, -te 
in Sanskrit, though in Greek they have retained their 
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original forms. In 3. pi. the ending is as might be expected, 
i.e., -nirtt in thematic forms (cf. bhdra-nte) and -^ai in 
athematic ones (cf. ddd-ate). In 1. pi. the endings are 
-make (primary) and -mahi (secondary) respectively in 
Sanskrit, corresponding to Avestan -maide and 'tnaidh 
In 2. pi. the primary ending in Indo-Iranian is -dhvai^ 
whence Sanskrit -dhve Avestan -duye, and the corres- 
ponding secondary ending \s-dhvam ( = Avestan -dUm). 
The most remarkable of the secondary middle endings in 
Indo'Iranian is -i in 1. sg., cf. A-Art (from fcj-), Avestan aoj-f. 
Combined with the thematic vowel it often gives rise to the 
ending -e, cf. d-hhar-e. In the optative however the 
corresponding ending is -a, cf. Sanskrit hharey-a Avestan 
haray-a. It is impossible to say whether this ~a is derived 
from Indo-European -lufj). 

In imperative, the 2. sg. of thematic stems takes no ending 
at all, cf. bfi&ra : Gr. phSre, but the athematic ones may 
take the ending ~{d)hi, cf. i-hi (,<C*i-dhl) : Gr. i-thi, vid- 
dhi : Gr. The ending -tat, which, according to 

Patjini, replaces -tu and -hi when a benedictive sense is to 
be conveyed, is another characteristic feature of the impera^ 
tive. Tliis -tat corresponds to Lat. -tdt (claissical -to) and is 
therefore of Indo-European origin. 

Lastly, we have to mention the mysterious r-endings 
which have been almost completely eliminated from classical 
Sanskrit. In the Vedic language these r-endings are extensively 
used in 3. pi. Beside the ending -ur in perfect mentioned 
above, an r is found also in the endings of imperative 
(-ratdm, -rSm, cf. duh-ram. duh-ratam), pluperfect {-ram, 
cf. ik-sn-m^q-ram), imperfect (-ran, cf. a-duh-ran, A-Se-ran) 
etc. The same element -r- in so many different places 
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tfMunlly nises the su^Mcign that it was origkialiy inq)ersQnai 
«i eharacur. ThiV is borne out by the Celtic languages 
an whidi the ibnns in t'r, -or, -er ue actually impersonal 
in value. Beades Italic and Celtic languages r-ending^ are 
used also in Tokharian, and this is a strong argument in 
favour of the ltalo'Celtic affinity of Tokharian. 






